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MORE  THAH  170,000  GROCERS 

. . .  see  American  Can  Company  advertisements  in  five  leading 
grocery  publications  every  month.  The  ads  contain  valuable 
suggestions  for  selling  many  different  types  of  canned  foods. 
Thus,  Canco  helps  the  canning  industry  by  placing  excellent 
selling  ideas  before  this  important  group  of  food  salesmen 
— 170,000  grocers  —  month  after  month. 
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HEADLIBTER 

OF  THE 

CAMERON 

1938 

CAN-MAKING 

LINE 

The  Cameron  Duplex  Trimmer  and  Slitter 
interlocked  with  the  Dexter  continuous  plate¬ 
feeding  device,  sets  a  new  high  in  hody-hlank 
production. 

It  heads  the  Cameron  High-Speed  Can  Making 
Line.  The  subsequent  operations  of  can- 
manufacture  are  also  performed  hy  smooth¬ 
running,  dependable,  automatic  machines. 

Every  Machine  for  Can-Makers! 


CAN  MACHINERY  CO. 

140  NORTH  ASHLAND  AVENUE 
CH\CACO  ILLINOIS 
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#  For  years  there  has  been  a  demand  for  this  machine  —  a  universal  filler  and 
briner  that  con  be  adopted  without  troublesome  parts  for  filling,  syruping  and 
brining. 

#  By  removing  only  one  slip  pin  in  each  valve,  no  tools  necessary,  you  con  re< 
move  the  entire  valve  mechanism  and  have  nothing  remaining  but  a  clean  tank. 

#  There  ore  two  types  of  can  feeds;  one  to  take  cans  from  fillers  for  brining  or 
syruping,  the  other,  a  chute  type  of  can  feed  to  take  the  empty  cons  for  filling  with 
liquid.  Discharge  disks  ore  made  of  two  types;  the  finger  type  to  direct  connect  to 
high  speed  closing  machines,  and  the  disk  type  to  discharge  into  exhaust  boxes,  etc. 
These  machines  hove  operated  over  two  hundred  cans  per  minute  without  spiU. 

#  The  Berlin  Chapman  Fluid  Filler  and  Syrupers  ore  made  in  seven,  ten,  fifteen 
and  twenty  valves  machines,  so  os  to  cover  a  wide  range  from  the  highest  speeds 
desirable  to  the  relatively  lower  speeds. 

#  Available  in  two  classes;  all  stainless  steel  or  nickel  or  of  bronze  firmed  and 
fittings.  Write  Berlin  Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wisconsin. 


7^^  MORE 

BECAUSE  NO  TIME  LOST  FDR 
ADJUSTING  TROUBLESOME  FARTS  ^ 


BERLIN  CHAPMAN  IS  POCKET  FILLEH  AND  8YRUPER 


DRASTICALLY  REDUCE  POWER 
COSTS  AT  VINER  STATIONS 

Records  of  average  fuel  cost  show 
that  a  viner  can  now  be  driven  with 
less  than  a  gallon  of  gasoline  per  hour. 
When  the  station  is  shut  down,  of 
course,  the  fuel  bill  stops. 


•  PROVIDE  DEPENDABLE,  STEADY  AND 
ACCURATELY  CONTROLLED  POWER 

These  units  are  equipped  with  Waukesha 
four  or  six  cylinder  engines  with  fly-ball 
governors.  They  produce  power  which  can 
be  changed  to  meet  the  different  crop  condi¬ 
tions  by  the  movement  of  a  convenient  lever 
without  stopping  the  engine.  They  are  espe¬ 
cially  engineered  to  meet  every  requirement 
for  Viner  Drive. 


►  Over  and  over  again  ihe  simple  element  of 
faith  has  proven  itself.  It  is  the  motivating 
force  giving  to  men  the  power  to  carve  a 
better  future  out  of  the  present.  It  overcomes 
the  unknown — achieves  the  impossible! 

Faith  has  its  application  in  every  under¬ 
taking.  As  an  example  of  this  we  point  to 
those  men  in  the  Canning  Industry  who  have 
devoted  their  entire  lives  to  the  developing 
of  better  seeds,  better  crops,  better  packs. 

Then,  too,  we  might  cite  Continental's  own 

CONTINENTAL 


policy  of  accepting  nothing  as  final,  nothing 
as  perfect.  We  do  not  permit  an  indolent  atti¬ 
tude  towards  progress.  We  must  press  on,  we 
must  get  something  better. 

And  so,  the  men  in  Continental's  organ¬ 
ization  reflect  this  ideal.  They  possess  the 
faith  that  they  can  discover  new  ways  to  make 
Continental's  high  quality  cans  even  better. 
And  unlock  nature's  secrets  to  assist  in  the 
making  of  a  finer  pack.  This  is  the  promise  of 
a  better  future  which  Continental  extends  to 
all  its  customers.  You  should  be  interested. 

CAN  COMPANY 


NEW  YORK  .  CHICAGO  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  MONTREAL  •  TORONTO  •  HAVANA 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 

Established  1878 

The  BUSINESS  and  MARKET  JOURNAL  of  the  CANNED  FOODS  INDUSTRY 


EDITORIALS 

Negative  advertising  — when  the  1929 

panic  set  in,  culminating  in  1932  in  the  worst 
debacle  our  country  has  ever  experienced,  the 
world  blamed  it  all  on  business,  and  business  men  hung 
their  heads  and  acted  as  if  they  were  guilty.  We 
seemed  to  be  a  solitary  voice,  crying  in  the  wilderness 
of  depression,  that  business  was  in  no  way  to  blame, 
and  urging  business  to  stand  up  and  defend  itself.  It 
has  done  so  right  well  since,  but  with  this  recession  it 
seems  to  have  turned  churlish,  like  a  spoiled  child,  and 
instead  of  fighting  back  and  getting  back  onto  its  own 
feet,  is  sulking.  And  what  is  worse  is  falling  victim 
to  the  sharpers,  in  a  manner  not  complimentary  to  it. 

A  good  many  of  you  must  have  read  of  the  two  big 
Western  drug  chains  which  recently  advertised  in  the 
New  York  papers  that  they  would  be  in  town,  ready  to 
spend  a  half  million  dollars  in  supplies,  and  urging 
sellers  to  make  offers  and  to  be  present  on  the  given 
day.  As  a  result  a  flock  of  manufacturers  and  sellers 
greeted  them,  and  threw  prices  to  the  winds,  to  unload 
goods,  and  get  some  of  these  fat  orders.  If  that  is  not 
the  acme  or  something  of  foxy  buying,  what  is  it?  But 
what  have  you  to  say  of  the  easy  victims  which  fell 
into  their  net?  The  reports  say  that  prices  were  cut  in 
half  and  more,  in  the  mad  rush  of  the  multitude  to 
offer  wares — in  response  to  the  “bait”  handed  out.  Not 
wishing  to  rob  the  managers  or  “steerers”  of  this  re¬ 
markable  stunt,  of  the  credit  for  the  thought — for 
thinking  out  the  scheme — but  where  did  they  get  the 
idea  that  they  could  stampede  a  lot  of  sellers  into  giving 
away  the  goods?  Why,  from  the  reports  that  manu¬ 
facturers  are  heavily  overburdened  with  such  supplies. 
No  where  else.  And  these  manufacturers  furnished 
this  ammunition.  You  have  heard  the  same  kind  of 
stories  about  canned  foods  supplies,  multiplied  and 
enlarged  as  the  story  travelled  from  one  mouth  to 
another,  until  there  are  men  now  saying  that  if  no 
canned  foods  were  packed  in  1938  there  would  still  be 
too  many  on  hand.  That  is  the  rankest  kind  of 
nonsense,  both  as  to  the  carry-overs  and  as  to  absence 
of  need  for  canning  this  season.  All  you  need  do  to 
prove  the  truth  of  our  contention  is  to  visit  any  food 
market  and  watch  the  stream  of  canned  foods  going 
into  homes  everywhere,  every  day.  Consumer  demand 
has  not  halted,  nor  has  wholesale  buying,  as  the  figures 
clearly  show.  The  buyers  are  merely  taking  the  can- 
ners  and  other  producers  for  a  ride,  and  getting  away 
with  it,  just  as  these  drug  store  buyers  have  done. 

The  trouble  is  all  in  the  selling  departments  of  the 
manufacturers — they  are  flustered  and  scared  up,  and 
know  not  where  to  land.  Because  it  is  a  truism,  where 


popular  demand  is  strong,  business  must  be  good.  And 
popular  demand  is  strong.  Study  your  statistics  of 
shipments;  take  the  present-day  normal  distribution 
of  canned  foods,  and  against  that  figure  the  supplies 
in  sight  to  cover  the  period  before  active  canning  can 
begin,  and  you  will  see  what  we  mean.  At  the  worst, 
in  view  of  the  big  packs,  prices  could  have  held  steady ; 
but  heavy  declines  have  occurred,  while  shipments  have 
been  heavier  than  ever! 

'  Here  is  a  sample,  and  we  submit  it  to  you  as  an 
opportunity — though  it  may  be  too  late  for  this 
season — to  duplicate,  in  your  buying,  the  job  done  by 
the  drugstore  men  above  referred  to,  only  this  time  it 
would  be  in  fertilizers.  We  quote  a  circular  of  the 
National  Fertilizer  Association,  and  we  invite  you  to 
keep  these  statements  in  mind  when  the  time  comes  to 
buy  your  fertilizer  requirements,  and  it  is  not  impos¬ 
sible  that  you  may  be  able  to  “out-buy”  those  drug 
store  buyers,  in  the  way  of  below  cost  prices,  due  to 
“overproduction”. 

Here  it  is : 

“Herewith  we  send  the  March-April  Review.  In  it  we 
show: 

1.  That  the  United  States,  with  15  per  cent  of  the  pro¬ 
ductive  agricultural  land  of  the  world,  has  40  per  cent  of 
the  known  high-grade  deposits  of  phosphate  rock.  (Page  3.) 

2.  That  mining  of  rock  in  the  past  10  years  has  averaged 
about  3,000,000  tons  a  year — 2,000,000  tons  representing 
domestic  consumption  and  1,000,000  tons  representing  ex¬ 
ports.  (Cover.) 

3.  That  at  the  present  rate  of  use  the  high-grade  deposits 
of  rock  in  our  Eastern  Field  will  last  200  years,  and  those 
in  the  Western  Field  2,000  years  more.  (Cover.) 

4.  That  there  are  approximately  200  plants  in  the  United 
States  for  converting  phosphate  rock  into  superphosphate 
of  normal  grade.  They  have  a  capacity  of  over  8,800,000 
tons  which  is  twice  as  large  as  our  average  annual  con¬ 
sumption.  (Page  8.) 

5.  That  exclusive  of  the  TVA  plant  at  Muscle  Shoals,  we 
have  7  concentrated  superphosphate  plants,  with  a  capacity 
to  produce  213,000  tons  a  year,  which  is  approximately  three 
times  the  maximum  consumption  of  any  past  year.  (Page  8.) 

6.  That  we  have  913  mixed  fertilizer  factories  capable 
of  producing  over  16,000,000  tons  yearly,  or  twice  the 
maximum  consumption  of  any  past  year.  (Page  8.) 

7.  That  there  are  sound  agronomic  reasons  for  the  prefer¬ 
ence  farmers  show  for  normal  superphosphate,  due  to  the 
fact  that  it  contains  both  calcium  and  sulphur,  needed  by 
crops  but  present  in  smaller  quantities  in  concentrated 
superphosphate.  (Page  14.) 

8.  That  the  farm  dollar  still  buys  relatively  more  fertilizer 
than  farm  implements,  gasoline,  wages,  taxes,  and  interest. 
(Page  16.) 

THESE  FACTS  DEMONSTRATE  THAT  GOVERN¬ 
MENT  PRODUCTION  OP  FERTILIZER  ON  A  COM¬ 
MERCIAL  SCALE  IS  UNNECESSARY  AND  UN¬ 
WARRANTED.”  (Caps  theirs.) 

You  ought  to  be  able  to  buy  fertilizers  very  much 
cheaper  after  you  know  this. 
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FUTURES  AND  LABOR — A  good  many  of  you  are 
seriously  worried  because  you  have  few  or  no  futures 
on  your  books,  but  this  may  prove  a  blessing  in  disguise 
before  the  season  has  ended.  It  has  come  to  us  that 
it  is  the  intention  of  the  labor  agitators  to  be  very 
active  in  the  canning  field  this  summer.  The  ’Shore 
saw  much  of  that  last  summer,  and  it  has  appeared 
among  the  crab  packing  establishments  this  Spring. 
Aside  from  the  increased  costs  likely  to  follow,  the 
interruption  to  operations  during  the  height  of  canning 
time  is  the  more  serious.  If  you  were  loaded  down 
with  future  contracts,  and  could  not  get  the  goods 
packed,  you  might  be  able  to  evade  damage  from  the 
buyer,  due  to  the  strikes,  but  not  having  the  goods  you 
would  not  be  able  to  profit  from  the  almost  certainly 
higher  market  prices  later  on. 

Look  what  a  tremendous  loss  it  has  inflicted  upon 
the  salmon  canners,  and  upon  all  interests,  including 
labor,  associated  with  that  industry.  Here  is  a  letter 
we  quote  from  the  N.  Y.  Journal  of  Commerce,  which 
tells  the  tale : 

“G.  P.  Halferty  &  Co.,  Seattle,  write  as  follows: 

‘The  Union  jurisdiction  fight  continues.’ 

‘It  is  said  everything  fair  or  foul  is  being  used  by  each 
side  to  win.  The  industry,  employing  directly  between 
30,000  to  35,000  persons  and  producing  $40,000,000  to 
$50,000,000  of  wealth,  in  the  meantime,  hangs  by  a  string. 

‘The  white  crews  of  most  of  the  Alaska  canneries  are 
now  at  the  plants  or  en  route. 

‘Both  the  A.  F.  of  L.  and  C.  I.  O.  unions  claim  jurisdiction 
over  all  the  Oriental  employes  and  thus  the  right  to  bargain 
with  the  industry,  to  collect  fees,  dues  and  dominate  about 
4,000  of  these  men. 

‘You  understand  that  under  the  Wagner  law  the  operator 
can  take  no  part  in  selecting  a  bargaining  agency  for  its 
employes  and  must  stand  by  until  such  procedure  is  com¬ 
pleted.  In  the  present  case  both  unions  agreed  with  the 
N.  L.  R.  B.  to  an  election,  the  details  were  worked  out  and 
a  stipulation  signed  by  the  officers  of  each  union  agreeing 
to  abide  by  the  results.  The  voting  was  conducted  under 
the  supervision  of  the  N.  L.  R.  B.  After  the  vote  was 
announced — 1,560  for  C.  I.  O.  union  and  1,307  for  the 
A.  F.  of  L. — the  representatives  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  filed 
protest,  claiming  that  voting  was  closed  while  some  400 
A.  F.  of  L.  Orientals  were  still  waiting  in  line  to  cast  their 
ballots,  and  because  of  this  refused  to  abide  by  the  results 
of  the  vote  as  announced  by  the  N.  L.  R.  B. 

‘Unions  of  both  the  A.  F.  of  L.  and  C.  I.  O.  are  component 
parts  of  the  Maritime  Federation  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  This 
is  the  dominating  union  and  controls  all  coastal  shipping. 

‘If  such  organization  desires  for  any  reason  to  force  its 
demands — for  example,  the  law  requires  a  radio  operator, 
and  the  maritime  union  only  has  to  take  the  radio  operator 
off  the  ship — then  the  ship,  all  its  passengers  and  cargo 
become  an  unmovable,  helpless  mass  and  remains  in  such 
status  until  the  demands  of  the  maritime  union  are  satisfied, 
and  the  sailing  of  the  ship  is  released  by  this  organization.’  ” 

• 

PACKS  OF  APPLE  SAUCE 

Compiled  by  Division  of  Statistics,  National  Canners  Association 

Pack  of  Recent  Years  by  States 


1934  1935  1936  1937 

State  AcUml  Actual  Actual  Actual 

cases  cases  cases  cases 

New  York  .  1,110,769  1,037,816  1,169,830  1,265,696 

Md.,  Pa.  and  Va .  706,168  824,582  1,150,000  1,855,305 

Other  States  .  75,250  24,858  33,420  40,000 


Total  .  1,892,187  1,887,256  2,353,250  3,161,001 


Pack  by  Size  of  Container 


1934  1935  1936  1937 

Size  Actual  Actual  Actual  Actual 

coses  coses  coses  cases 

No.  2  .  1,551,956  1,576,260  1,912,219  2,892,335 

No.  .  7,262  7,909  953  1,936 

No.  303  .  68,866  129,869  207,407  109,336 

No.  10  .  257,517  171,914  232,424  156,804 

Miscellaneous  .  6,586  1,304  247  590 


Total .  1,892,187  1,887,256  2,353,250  3,161,001 


PACKS  OF  PEARS 

Compiled  by  Division  of  Statistics,  National  Canners  Association 


Pack  of  Recent  Years  by  States 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

State 

Actual 

Actual 

Actual 

Actual 

Actual 

cases 

cases 

cases 

cases 

cases 

New  York  . 

113,433 

111,106 

46,803 

52,128 

103,557 

Michigan  . 

335,188 

330,014 

301,993 

463,003 

464,547 

Washington  ... 

1,227,923 

1,478,432 

1,529,378 

1,527,165 

1,532,831 

Oregon  . 

1,337,177 

1,492,324 

1,436,115 

1,554,806 

1,428,868 

California  . 

1,977,539 

2,738,839 

1,444,247 

2,494,050 

1,573,212 

Other  States... 

5,943 

12,648 

8,338 

13,213 

12,947 

Total . 

.  4,997,203 

6,163,362 

4,766,874 

6,104,365 

5,115,962 

Pack  by  Size  of  Container 


1933  1934  1935  1936  1937 

Size  Actual  Actual  Actual  Actual  Actual 

cases  cases  cases  cases  cases 

No.  2^/2 .  2,886,335  3,756,011  2,902,948  3,415,205  2,659,391 

8Z  Short  and 

Tall  .  208,604  309,651  177,299  260,436  294,559 

No.  1  (Tall)....  550,900  668,173  290,750  721,225  618,593 

No.  2 .  423,057  518,423  441,735  677,445  672,924 

No.  10 .  862,062  886,975  744,202  1,005,892  856,960 

Miscellaneous..  66,245  24,129  209,940  24,162  13,535 


Total .  4,997,203  6,163,362  4,766,874  6,104,365  5,115,962 


PACKS  OF  PLUMS 

Com2nlcd  by  Division  of  Statistics,  National  Canners  Association 

Pack  of  Recent  Years  by  States 


1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

State 

Actual 

Actual 

AcUml 

Actual 

Actual 

cases 

cases 

cases 

cases 

cases 

New  York  . 

3,292 

733 

2,317 

(a) 

385 

Michigan  . 

15,492 

21,482 

18,395 

(a) 

(a) 

Washington.... 

2,994 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

119 

Oregon  . 

53,739 

71,214 

3,356 

5,466 

90,883 

California  . 

113,873 

112,694 

127,641 

79,132 

185,192 

Other  States.... 

818 

733 

307 

31,442 

11,953 

Total . 

190,208 

206,856 

152,016 

116,040 

288,532 

(a)  Included 

in  “Other  States.” 

Pack  by  Size  of 

Container 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

Size 

Actual 

Actual 

Actual 

Actual 

Actual 

cases 

cases 

cases 

cases 

cases 

No.  2%  . 

98,985 

82,880 

68,800 

26,012 

145,010 

8Z  Short  and 

Tall  . 

867 

636 

559 

66 

9,287 

No.  1  Tall . 

11,386 

16,371 

11,376 

14,788 

28,496 

No.  2  . 

6,828 

21,999 

8,317 

26,880 

23,816 

No.  10 . 

71,324 

85,970 

61,909 

48,294 

81,923 

818 

1,055 

Total  . 

190,208 

206,856 

152,016 

116,040 

288,532 
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New  Lima  Bean  Varieties  For  Cannin9 

by  ROY  MAGRUDER 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 


Tests  to  determine  the  value  of  new  varieties  of 
bush  lima  beans  for  canning  and  freezing  were 
conducted  cooperatively  at  the  U.  S.  Horticultural 
Field  Station,  Beltsville,  Md.,  and  at  the  Ridgely,  Md., 
Substation  of  the  Maryland  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  during  the  summer  of  1937. 

The  following  varieties  and  strains  were  included  in 
the  trials : 

1.  Henderson  Bush — Used  as  a  standard  with  which 
to  compare  the  other  strains. 

2.  U.  S.  No.  2 — An  earlier-maturing  strain  of  the 
Henderson  type  developed  by  selection  from  Henderson 
Bush  by  workers  in  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  released  to  the  seed  trade  in  1933. 

3.  Maryland  Thick  Seeded — Selected  as  a  single  plant 
from  Henderson  Bush  by  H.  B.  Cordner  of  the  Mary¬ 
land  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  in  1934. 

4.  Baby  Fordhook — Selected  from  a  cross  between 
Henderson  and  Fordhook  made  in  1924  at  the  Ohio 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  by  Roy  Magruder. 
Stock  seed  will  be  released  to  seed  growers  in  1938. 

5.  Illinois  Baby  Potato — Developed  by  W.  A.  Huelson 
of  the  Illinois  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  from  a 
plant  found  in  Henderson. 

6.  Illinois  Large  Podded — Developed  by  W.  A.  Huel¬ 
son  of  the  Illinois  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
from  a  cross  between  two  strains  of  Henderson. 

7.  McCrea  Lima — Introduced  in  1934  by  the  McCrea 
Seed  Company. 

The  plots  at  Beltsville  were  planted  June  10  and 
those  at  Ridgely  June  30.  Low  temperatures  delayed 
the  maturity  of  the  later-ripening  varieties  at  Ridgely 
as  shown  in  Table  I.  High  temperatures  preceding 
harvest  at  Beltsville  caused  all  varieties  to  mature 
rapidly  and  decreased  the  usual  differences  in  maturity. 

The  McCrea  variety  produced  practically  no  pods, 
and  previous  experience  indicates  that  it  is  not  adapted 
to  this  section. 

Illinois  Large  Podded  produced  large,  flat,  slightly 
twisted  pods  and  large  flat,  white  beans.  While  it 
yielded  well  as  compared  to  other  large-podded  varie¬ 
ties  the  beans  are  too  large  to  suit  present  demands 
for  the  production  of  baby  limas  for  canning  or 
freezing. 

The  small,  thick  beans  of  the  Illinois  Baby  Potato 
were  of  excellent  quality  and  the  variety  may  prove 
valuable  for  canning  or  freezing  wherever  a  long 
growing  season  is  available.  It  is  a  little  too  late  to 
be  uniformly  successful  as  a  succession  crop  to  canning 
peas  in  most  sections. 

Baby  Fordhook  is  another  small-podded,  small,  thick- 
seeded  variety  similar  to  Illinois  Baby  Potato  but 
slightly  smaller  in  plant,  pod,  and  bean  and  earlier  in 


maturity.  Pea  screens  must  be  used  in  the  viner  with 
this  variety. 

TABLE  1. — NUMBER  OF  DAYS  FROM  SEEDLING  EMERGENCE  TO 


CANNING  STAGE  OF  MATURITY. 


Variety 

U.  S.  No.  2 . 

Beltsville 

Ridgely 

Henderson  . 

Maryland  Thick  Seeded . 

Baby  Fordhook  . 

.  7a 

Illinois  Baby  Potato  . 

.  76 

88 

Illinois  Large  Podded  . 

92 

Maryland  Thick  Seeded  is  still  another  small-podded, 
small,  thick-seeded  variety,  different  from  Baby  Ford¬ 
hook  in  having  smaller,  narrower  leaflets,  slightly 
smaller  plants,  narrower  pods  and  beans,  and  in  being 
slightly  earlier  in  maturity.  The  pods  are  so  narrow 
that  special  screens  are  needed  for  the  viner,  since  some 
of  the  pods  pass  through  the  openings  in  pea  screens 
and  are  lost. 

U.  S.  No.  2  was  identical  in  plant  and  pod  characters 
with  Henderson  Bush  and  was  the  most  uniform  strain 
in  the  trials. 

Yields  in  the  Ridgely  planting  were  not  reliable  be¬ 
cause  of  differences  in  stands  and  because  all  plots  were 
not  harvested  at  the  same  stage  of  maturity.  Harvest 
data  for  the  Beltsville  planting  are  shown  in  table  2. 
Excepting  McCrea  and  Illinois  Large  Podded,  there 
was  very  little  difference  in  number  of  pods  at  harvest 
time  between  any  of  the  new  strains  and  Henderson. 
Maryland  Thick  Seeded  was  significantly  smaller  in 
average  pod  weight  than  the  other  varieties  and  also 
slightly  but  not  significantly  lower  in  yield  of  shelled 
beans  per  acre.  The  differences  in  yield  between  the 
other  varieties  are  not  significant  and  if  advantage 
were  taken  of  the  smaller  plant  by  closer  planting  of 
Maryland  Thick  Seeded,  it  would  probably  produce  as 
much  per  acre  as  the  others. 

The  percentages  of  sieve  sizes,  along  with  the  per¬ 
centages  of  white  beans,  which  indicates  the  relative 
maturity  are  shown  in  table  3  for  both  the  Beltsville 
and  Ridgely  plantings.  Maryland  Thick  Seeded  had 
the  largest  percentage  of  small  size  beans.  They  are 
much  smaller  in  width  than  in  length  and  were  thicker 
than  Henderson  and  U.  S.  No.  2.  Illinois  Large  Podded 
had  the  largest  width  beans  which  were  typically 
Henderson  in  shape  and  likewise  quite  flat.  Illinois 
Baby  Potato  was  quite  thick  and  had  slightly  more 
beans  of  the  larger  size  than  Henderson.  Baby  Ford¬ 
hook  was  as  thick  as  Maryland  Thick  Seeded  and 
Illinois  Baby  Potato  and  of  the  same  shape  as  the 
latter  but  contained  slightly  more  of  the  smaller  sizes. 
U.  S.  No.  2  had  the  same  distribution  of  sizes  as 
Henderson. 

From  canning  and  freezing  trials  of  the  different  ma¬ 
terial,  it  is  evident  that  Illinois  Large  Podded  is  not 

(Continued  on  page  25) 
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The  Insect  Problem  of  the  Canner 

by  HUGH  GLASGOW 

Entomologist,  Experiment  Station,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


OF  the  various  insects  that  are  known  to  attack 
peas  the  attention  of  the  cr  ners  of  the  State 
during  the  past  four  or  five  years  has  been  con¬ 
centrated  almost  entirely  on  the  pea  aphis  and  on  the 
many  problems  having  to  do  with  its  control. 

While  during  this  time  the  pea  aphis  has  unques¬ 
tionably  merited  first  consideration,  the  fact  should 
not  be  lost  sight  of  that  there  are  other  potential  pests 
which,  given  favorable  conditions  under  which  to  de¬ 
velop,  may  prove  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  great  a  hazard 
to  the  pea  canning  industry  as  the  aphis. 

The  four  more  important  pea  insects  that  may  well 
be  considered  in  this  connection  are  the  pea  aphis,  the 
seed  corn  maggot,  the  pea  weevil  and  the  pea  moth,  all 
of  which  occur  in  New  York  State. 

THE  SEED  CORN  MAGGOT — The  seed  corn  mag¬ 
got  is  not  as  well  known  to  the  pea  canner  of  the  State 
as  it  perhaps  merits.  Since  it  damages  the  crop  early 
in  the  season  by  attacking  the  seed,  often  before  it  has 
had  time  to  germinate,  the  injury  caused  by  the  maggot 
is  often  overlooked  by  the  canner  or  may  be  confused 
with  various  other  types  of  injury  such  as  that  caused 
by  parasite  soil  fungi,  the  deleterious  action  of  fer¬ 
tilizers,  poor  seed  or  unfavorable  growing  conditions 
generally. 

The  seed  corn  maggot  frequently  destroys  a  crop 
entirely  or  more  commonly  the  injury  may  appear  as 
an  indefinite  thinning  of  the  stand,  the  true  cause  of 
which  is  frequently  overlooked  completely.  Injury  is 
particularly  apt  to  appear  during  seasons  when  there 
is  excessive  rainfall  or  when,  for  any  reason,  germina¬ 
tion  is  weak  or  retarded  or  where  the  land  is  foul  with 
weeds  or  quack  grass.  Aside  from  keeping  such  points 
as  these  in  mind,  however,  there  is  not  a  great  deal  that 
the  canner  can  do  to  guard  against  maggot  injury. 

THE  PEA  MOTH — Injury  by  the  pea  moth  is 
caused  by  the  caterpillai  feeding  inside  the  pod  on  the 
developing  peas.  Those  may  be  destroyed  entirely  or 
so  mutilated  that  their  separation  from  the  sound  peas 
at  the  factory  becomes  an  exceedingly  difficult 
problem. 

While  the  pea  moth  has  not  been  a  serious  pest  in 
New  York  in  recent  years,  in  some  other  sections  of 
the  country  it  has  assumed  the  role  of  a  major  pest  and 
has  often  made  the  growing  of  peas  in  such  localities  a 
hazardous  undertaking.  Injury  by  the  pea  moth  is 
associated  closely  with  the  growing  of  mature  peas  for 
seed  or  for  any  other  purpose  and  in  localities  where 
this  practice  is  followed  persistently  the  production  of 
canning  peas  is  likely  to  become  more  and  more 
difficult. 


The  one  sure  way  of  guarding  against  trouble  with 
the  pea  moth  in  canning  peas  is  to  avoid  the  growing 
of  canning  and  mature  peas  in  the  same  general  lo¬ 
cality.  There  is  no  other  satisfactory  way  of  insuring 
freedom  from  moth  attack. 

THE  PEA  WEEVIL — Whenever  in  the  past  peas 
have  been  grown  continuously  for  a  number  of  years 
and  any  considerable  acreage  allowed  to  mature,  the 
pea  weevil  has  invariably  caused  trouble  and  the  longer 
such  a  practice  is  followed  the  more  serious  the  weevil 
problem  becomes,  until  not  infrequently  the  growing 
of  this  crop  has  had  to  be  discontinued  or  greatly 
curtailed. 

Fortunately  the  growing  of  mature  peas  is  seldom 
practiced  in  New  York  and  our  relative  freedom  from 
weevil  injury  is  due  in  no  small  measure  to  this  fact. 

Until  very  recently  there  was  no  practical  method  for 
combating  the  pea  weevil  in  the  field.  During  the  past 
two  years,  however,  official  workers  in  the  Northwest 
have  perfected  a  method  of  combating  the  insect  in  the 
field  which  greatly  simplifies  the  problem  of  protecting 
canning  peas  from  weevil  attack  in  sections  where  the 
insect  has  become  abundant. 

Essentially  this  method  provides  for  the  application 
of  dusts  containing  from  .75  to  1.0  per  cent  rotenone  to 
the  peas  shortly  after  blooming  and  before  the  pods 
have  set.  Dosages  of  approximately  30  pounds  per 
acre  are  commonly  suggested  which  may  be  repeated 
in  severe  outbreaks  at  intervals  of  5  or  6  days  until  a 
total  of  three  applications  have  been  made. 

This  procedure  with  certain  variations  to  meet 
special  conditions  seems  to  be  an  exceptionally  effective 
means  for  guarding  against  weevil  injury  in  canning 
peas  wherever  the  insect  has  gained  a  foothold. 

THE  PEA  APHIS — The  control  of  the  pea  aphis 
continues  to  be  the  chief  concern  of  the  pea  canners  so 
far  as  insect  problems  go. 

In  combating  this  insect  the  canners  of  the  State 
are  using,  at  present,  a  half  dozen  or  more  different 
methods.  The  ones  most  commonly  used  are  based 
either  on  the  use  of  nicotine  in  some  from  or  on 
applications  of  insecticides,  either  spray  or  dusts, 
carrying  rotenone  as  the  killing  agent.  More  recently 
attempts  have  been  made  to  apply  insecticides  by  the 
principle  of  atomization  using  either  airplanes  or 
ground  machines  for  the  distributing  agents. 

The  exact  evaluation  of  the  different  methods  now 
in  use  has  not  been  an  easy  matter,  the  erratic  behavior 
of  the  infestation  during  the  past  season  adding  greatly 
to  the  confusion. 

At  present  we  do  not  feel  in  a  position  to  pass  final 
judgment  on  some  of  the  newer  methods  such  as  the 
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For  Canning  Fanciest  Whole -kernel  Corn 

at  Lower  Cost 

^  Husker  (Belt  or  motor-driven) 

,  Cutter-  -Highspeed,  (Belt  or  motor-driven) 

I  .7tK‘ -WISCONSIN  Corn-Silker 

Rod  Shaker  -  Rinser 
-WISCONSIN  Flotation  W asher 
Grinder  (Motor-driven) 

Trimmer  (Motor-driven) 

Ju^  Accessory  Equipment 

Write  for  full  information  and  descriptive  literature  covering  3j^  Corn- 
Canning  Equipment,  and  the  3^  Method  of  Canning  Whole-kernel  Corn. 

THE  UNITED  COMPANY 

Westminster,  Maryland 


£miq^etvlMmp  Wj£i  ifjuupLplAj,  exactly  the  type 

AND  SIZE  OF  PULPER  AND  FINISHER  lfiex:fJuVve. 


INDIANA  E-Z-ADJUST  PULPER 

•  The  pulper  that  is  instantly  adjustable — 
that  can  be  changed  from  extreme  dry  to 
extreme  wet  pomace,  or  any  point  between 
INSTANTLY  without  stopping  machine  or 
interferring  with  operation  of  the  produc¬ 
tion  line.  Saves  product.  Improves  quality. 
Oreat  capacity. 

INDIANA  COLOSSAL  PULPER 

•  A  massive,  sturdily  built  machine  for 
high  capacity  and  high  quality  production 
under  severe  operating  conditions.  Abso¬ 
lutely  dependable. 


%  Langseakamp  bas  a  pulper  or  (inisher  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  capacity  and  product.  The 
Indiana  Lineof  Pulpers  and  Fini.shers  is  complete. 
In  every  point  of  comparison,  they  are  superior 
machines  and  represent  much  greater  values. 


INDIANA  STANDARD  PULPER 

•  A  machine  that  has  demonstrated  its 
superiority  for  dependable  and  satisfactory 
service  and  long  life.  In  use  in  hundreds 
of  canning  plants.  Capacity,  10  to  20  tons 
per  hour,  depending  on  product. 

INDIANA  JUNIOR  PULPER 

•  A  smaller  capacity  pulper  of  identical 
design  of  Standard  Pulper.  Sturdily  built. 
Meets  the  capacity  reejuirements  of  a  large 
number  of  canners. 

INDIANA  DUPLEX  PULPER 

•  An  Indiana  Pulper  designed  especially 
for  growers  of  tomato  seed. 


to  meet  FEATURES 

The  Ml  Indiana  Pulpers  and  Finishers 
mplete.  ®  Sturdy  construction.  Positive  dependability. 

^  .  Long  life.  Negligable  upkeep.  High  quality  of 
superior  production.  Great  capacity.  Sanitary  construct- 
les.  iQP,  Easy  to  clean.  Quick  screen  changes.  Low 

’  power  consumption. 

INDIANA  COMBINATION  PULPER  AND  ^  _ _ 

FINISHER 

•  An  Indiana  machine  adaptable  for  vari- 

ous  purposes  but  especially  designed  for 
extracting  pulp  of  citrus  fruit.  m 

LABORATORY-SIZE  PULPER  ^*****11*^1^^  J| 

•  An  Indiana  Pulper  for  laboratory  use,  ft 

made  to  give  the  same  results  as  Indiana  « 

production-size  equipment.  R 

INDIANA  FINISHERS  • 

•  Paddle  type  Indiana  Finishers  in  stan-  r-jafciagCT- _ _ 

dard  and  colossal  models  for  production 

equipment.  The  Improved  Brush  Finisher 
for  handling  soups  and  heavily  spiced 

products.  Also  laboratory-size  finisher  of  I  k  ■ 

INDIANA  CHILI  SAUCE  MACHINE 

•  A  machine  for  making  chili  sauce  ■  * 

directly  from  unpeeled  red-ripe  tomatoes.  ft  ■  w 


•  See  pages  4  to  20  of  new  Langsenkamp  catalog.  If  you  haven’t  a  copy,  ask  for  it.  Q 

F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  CO.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Eastern  Shore  Representative:  A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  INC.,  Baltimore.  Western  Representative:  JAMES 
Q.  LEAVITT  CO.,  Seattle,  Wash.  Pacific  Coast  Representative:  KING  ENGINEERING  &  SALES  CO.,  San 
Francisco.  Texas  Representative:  A.  H.  VAYO,  Harlingen.  Texas.  CHISHOLM-RYDER  CO.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
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use  of  rotenone  bearing  dusts  or  on  insecticides  applied 
by  atomization  even  though  some  of  these  unquestion¬ 
ably  hold  a  great  deal  of  promise. 

In  the  case  of  the  rotenone  dusts,  for  example,  the 
initial  kill  secured  this  past  season  was  often  surpris¬ 
ingly  good,  but  the  fact  that  this  kill  was  not  always 
as  consistent  or  as  uniformly  high  as  has  been  regu¬ 
larly  secured  when  either  nicotine  preparations  or 
rotenone  sprays  were  used  was  somewhat  disconcert¬ 
ing.  Furthermore,  since  we  have  no  way  of  predict¬ 
ing  what  the  residual  action  of  some  of  the  newer 
insecticides  is  likely  to  be  and  how  they  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  carry  through  the  season  in  the  face  of  a 
severe,  persistent  outbreak  of  the  aphis,  we  are  in¬ 
clined,  for  the  present,  to  place  more  reliance  on  some 
of  the  older  methods  of  control,  such  as  the  use  of 
nicotine  or  the  rotenone  sprays. 

This  is  our  general  reaction,  based  on  the  past  sea¬ 
son’s  experiences,  even  though  some  of  the  newer 
methods  do  have  very  obvious  advantages  as  regards 
ease  and  rapidity  of  operation,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
airplane  applications  in  the  elimination  of  the  serious 
mechanical  injury  that  must  be  expected  following  the 
use  of  all  types  of  ground  machines. 

• 

THREE  NEW  PICTORIAL  FOLDERS  have  just  been  issued  by  the 
Highway  Trailer  Company,  Edgerton,  Wisconsin,  showing  their 
two  new  standardized  trailers.  One  folder  illustrates  the  new 
Highway  “Roadmaster”  unit  for  transporting  moist  or  re¬ 
frigerated  lading;  another  features  the  new  “Freightmaster” 
unit  for  hauling  dry  lading;  and  the  third  folder  shows  many 
of  the  Trailers  already  in  use  throughout  the  country. 

• 

A  PICKLE  PLANT  is  being  constructed  by  Standard  Brands  at 
Texarkana,  Arkansas. 

• 

PRESTON  MCKiNNEW,  Vice-President  and  Secretary  of  the 
Canners  League  of  California,  is  attending  a  meeting  of  the 
legislative  committee  of  the  National  Canners  Association  on 
the  wage  and  hours  measure  now  pending  in  Congress.  Canners 
are  interested,  of  course,  in  seeing  that  the  industry  has  proper 
protection  in  caring  for  highly  perishable  products  in  season. 

• 

THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  of  the  Anchor  Hocking  Glass  Corpora¬ 
tion  was  reduced  from  15  members  to  11  at  the  annual  meeting 
held  May  17th  at  Lancaster,  Ohio.  Herman  Krannert,  L.  B. 
Williams  and  J.  O.  Deegan  were  new  Directors  elected,  while 
J.  E.  Baker,  H.  J.  Carr,  C.  Y.  Ferris,  J.  H.  Martin,  Jr.,  Carlton 
Macy,  1.  R.  Stewart  and  Allen  S.  Lehman  were  retired  from 
the  Board.  Hugh  C.  Laughlin  was  elected  Secretary  succeeding 
G.  C.  Siems.  An  amendment  to  the  certificate  of  corporation 
increasing  the  authorized  stock  from  1,000,000  shares  to 
1,500,000  shares  was  approved  by  stockholders. 

• 

CANCO’S  MR.  STURDY  SPEAKS 

May  23 — East  View,  N.  Y.,  Group  of  Dietitians — Grasslands 
Hospital,  evening. 

May  24 — Huntington,  L.  I.,  Rotary  Club,  at  noon. 

May  25 — Boston,  Mass.,  Lions  Club,  at  noon. 

May  25 — Southbridge,  Mass.,  Retail  Trade  Division,  6:00  P.M. 

May  26 — Palmer,  Mass.,  Rotary  Club,  at  noon. 

May  26 — Attleboro  Falls,  Mass.,  Women’s  Union,  evening. 

May  31 — Hoboken,  N.  J.,  Rotary  Club,  at  noon. 

June  1 — York,  Pa.,  Rotary  Club,  at  noon. 

June  2 — New  York  City,  Rotary  Club,  at  noon. 


HALTING  LOSS  LEADERS 

By  “OBSERVER” 

Special  Correspondent  of  The  Canning  Trade 

WHILE  grocery  distributors  in  most  sections  of  the  country 
are  still  agitating  legislation  to  prevent  below-cost  selling 
as  an  unfair  trade  practice,  the  food  trade  in  California  con¬ 
tinues  in  a  favorable  position  through  effective  enforcement  of 
the  provisions  of  the  unfair  trade  act  of  that  state. 

California’s  unfair  trade  act,  which  is  now  under  attack  in 
the  courts  in  that  state,  parallels  in  many  respects  the  model 
loss-leader  bill  prepared  by  the  National  Food  and  Grocery  Com¬ 
mittee  last  year,  and  now  on  the  statute  books  of  Tennessee. 
Sales  below  cost  or  replacement,  plus  a  nominal  mark-up  as 
representative  of  the  lowest  cost  of  doing  business  of  the  most 
efficient  operators,  are  prohibited  in  the  statutes. 

Retail  grocers  in  California  have  established  two  enforcement 
boards,  one  covering  northern  California  and  the  other  the 
southern  part  of  the  state.  These  agencies  receive  and  investi¬ 
gate  complaints  of  unfair  selling  practices,  and  submit  to  the 
courts  such  cases  as  they  consider  may  result  in  convictions. 
The  operations  of  these  boards  are  now  being  financed  by  a 
co-operative  plan  between  wholesale  and  retail  grocers  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  whereby  a  small  impost  is  added  to  the  case  price  of 
condensed  milk,  the  funds  so  derived  going  into  the  enforcement 
chest. 

Current  indications  are  that  organized  retail  grocer  groups 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  will  agitate  aggressively  for  state 
action  on  the  Conference  Committee’s  model  loss-leader  bill  at 
the  1939  sessions  of  most  of  the  state  legislatures. 

Legislation  of  this  nature,  trade  leaders  believe,  will  prove 
more  effective  than  resale  price  maintenance  contracting  for 
the  reason  that  the  latter  is  voluntary  while  the  former  would 
be  mandatory.  It  is  significant  that  practically  all  types  of  dis¬ 
tribution  in  the  food  industry  have  endorsed  the  proposed  model 
loss-leader  law,  this  marking  the  first  time  that  such  concur¬ 
rence  has  been  reached  in  this  matter. 


NARGUS  EXPANDING 

By  “OBSERVER” 

Special  Correspondent  of  The  Canning  Trade 

The  current  membership  campaign  by  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Retail  Grocers  is  achieving  much  progress,  with  indi¬ 
cations  that  this  organization  will  emerge  as  a  dominant  factor 
in  the  food  trade  association  field. 

Initiated  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  the  campaign 
has  been  under  the  guidance  of  -a  “Legion  of  100,000,”  headed 
by  Harry  W.  Walker,  secretary  of  the  Maryland  Retail  Grocers’ 
Association.  The  aim  of  the  legion,  as  indicated  by  its  name, 
is  a  roster  of  100,000  active  independent  retail  grocers  for 
NARGUS.  It  is  hoped  that  the  national  body’s  membership 
will  attain  this  figure  by  June  20,  when  the  association’s  annual 
convention  gets  under  way  in  Cincinnati. 

All  of  the  important  voluntary  group  organizations,  the 
National- American  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association,  and  the 
United  States  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association,  have  been  co¬ 
operating  actively  in  the  retailers’  membership  campaign.  In 
additional.  Cooperative  Food  Distributors  of  America,  retailer- 
owned  wholesalers’  organization,  and  local  groups  of  food 
products  manufacturers’  representatives,  have  been  aiding  in 
the  drive. 

An  important  feature  of  the  membership  move,  as  affecting 
the  legislative  outlook  for  the  food  and  grocery  industry,  is  the 
material  strengthening  of  the  state  and  local  retail  grocers’ 
associations,  affiliated  with  NARGUS.  Development  of  large 
and  representative  membership  lists  by  these  organizations,  it 
is  expected,  will  enable  the  organized  retail  grocers  to  exert 
a  more  definite  influence  in  the  enactment  of  future  state  and 
federal  legislation  affecting  the  interests  of  the  food  industry. 

• 

THE  CENTRAL  PACKING  CORPORATION,  Rives  Junction,  Michigan, 
has  been  declared  bankrupt  by  the  District  Court  of  the  United 
States  and  its  assets  consisting  of  fixtures,  machinery  and  equip¬ 
ment  ordered  sold  at  public  auction  on  May  21st,  1938,  on  the 
premises. 
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It’s 

Here 

At 

Last ! ! 


THE  TEXTUREMETER 

An  Inexpensive,  accurate  device  for  measuring  the 
texture  (tenderness  or  toughness)  of  Green  Peas, 
Whole  Kernel  Corn  and  like  commodities.  Used  as 
crops  are  delivered,  will  avert  canner-grower  dis¬ 
putes  while  stepping  up  the  equality  of  the  canned 
article.  Sturdily  bunt,  small,  light  in  weight,  easily 
moved  from  station  to  station. 

Inventor  and  Manufacturer 

Wm  F.  Christel, 


/KKE  DEWALCO 
A]>HESIVES‘“  ( 

THZYUZ 

TOR  CANHOSfr, 


Prompt  shipment  of  com- 
plete  line  of  lap  pastes,  i  W- 
pick-up  gums  and  cements,  j  /  m  ^ 
case  sealing  glue.  ^  f 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO. 

Baltimore 

Serving  the  Eastern  Shore 

Other  warehouse  stocks  conveniently  located  in 
all  canning  areas. 


DEWEY  &  ALMY  CHEMICAL  CO. 


MODER^N 

GANSE 


BAMSE  LITHDCRAPHINB  LO. 

~  INC.  — 

Henman  CamsE ,  PfEsi-. 
419-^21  E. Lombard  St. 

BALTIMORE.MD. 

Phones — Plaza  /S^5-/SPG 


Kyler  Labeling  Machine 

Quickly  adjusted  for  wide  range  of  can  sizes 

RADICALLY  NEW 

MOST  CONVENIENCES 


“It  hai  everything  with  half  the  parte’’ 

WESTMINSTER  MACHINE  WORKS 

Labeling  and  Boxing  Machine  Manufactarere 

Westminster,  Maryland,  U.S.A. 

DOMESTIC  DISTRIBUTOBS — A.  K.  Robins  &  Company,  Inc.,  Baltimore, 
Md.;  Chisholm-Ryder  Company,  Inc.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.;  Berlin  Chap¬ 
man  Company,  Berlin,  Wis.;  Willard  Machinery  Company,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.;  Duncan  Eguipment  &  Supply  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

CANADIAN  DISTRIBUTOR — The  Brown  Boggs  Foundry  &  Machine  Co., 
Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Canada. 

FOREIGN  DISTRIBUTOR — Ateliers  de  Construction  E.  Lecluyse,  S.  A., 
Antwerp,  Belgium,  manufacturers  for  Continental  Europe. 
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CROP  REPORTS 

Reported  Direct  by  CANNERS 

Contribute  your  share  and  keep  this  column  up  to  the  minute. 
We  urge  your  co-operation  and  invite  your  communications. 


PEAS 

MORRISTOWN,  IND.,  May  14,  1938 — Heavy  freeze  night  of  the 
11th.  Early  planting  in  very  bad  shape.  Later  planting  looks 
good,  but  needs  rain. 

WALDRON  AND  SHE3LBYVILLE,  IND.,  May  14,  1938 — Early  plant¬ 
ing  in  bad  shape,  6  to  8  inches  high  and  blooming.  Ground  very 
dry. 

ABERDEEN,  MD.,  May  14,  1938 — Crop  as  to  color  looks  fine. 
Stems  short  with  only  two  pods  to  stem;  this  spells  shortage. 
Insects  quite  numerous  but  apparently  not  much  damage  done 
as  yet  as  weather  is  most  too  cool  for  them  to  work. 

FEDERALSBURG,  MD.,  May  15,  1938 — Acreage  reduced  25  per 
cent  on  contracts  with  growers.  Prospects  very  poor  for  a  crop. 
Do  not  estimate  50  per  cent  of  a  pack  as  aphis  and  dry  weather 
has  cut  crop. 

OGDEN,  UTAH,  May  12,  1938 — Acreage  90  per  cent  of  last  year. 
All  planted  and  up;  good  stand.  Soil  conditions  fine  and  crop 
prospects  good. 

SNOHOMISH,  WASH.,  May  10,  1938 — Crop  for  freezing.  Acre¬ 
age  50  per  cent  of  1937. 

BEANS 

FEDERALSBURG,  MD.,  May  15,  1938 — Stringless:  Looking  poor. 
Acreage  same  as  last  year. 

OGDEN,  UTAH,  May  12,  1938 — Not  planted  as  yet.  Same  acre¬ 
age  as  last  year. 

SNOHOMISH,  WASH.,  May  10,  1938 — Acreage  40  per  cent  of 
1937.  Late  rains  are  holding  up  planting. 

BAYFIELD,  wis..  May  13,  1938 — Green  and  Wax:  Planting  will 
start  about  May  20th.  Have  had  lots  of  rain  and  with  normal 
conditions  from  now  on  soil  should  be  in  good  condition. 

SHAWANO,  WIS.,  May  12,  1938 — Green  and  Wax  Stringless: 
Too  early  to  plant.  Plenty  of  moisture  but  weather  very  cool. 

CORN 

FRANKLIN,  IND.,  May  14,  1938 — Planting  progressing.  Need 
rain  badly. 

WALDRON  AND  SHELBYVILLE,  IND.,  May  14,  1938 — Very  little 
planted;  farmers  waiting  for  rain. 

AMES,  IOWA,  May  12,  1938 — Sweet:  Acreage  has  been  cut 
about  30  per  cent  in  this  section.  Weather  has  been  cool  and 
rainy  the  past  two  weeks  and  plantings  are  a  few  days  late. 
Plenty  of  moisture  in  this  section  to  carry  us  well  into  the 
summer.  Started  planting  Country  Gentleman  on  May  10th. 

ABERDEEN,  MD.,  May  14,  1938 — Sweet :  Acreage  cut  25  per  cent. 
Some  early  plantings  up  and  looking  good.  Planting  going  in 
according  to  schedule.  Ground  dry  and  in  fine  condition  for 
planting. 

SHAWANO,  WIS.,  May  12,  1938 — Sweet:  Too  early  to  plant. 
Plenty  of  moisture  but  weather  very  cool. 

TOMATOES 

FOWLER,  COLO.,  May  16,  1938 — By  our  own  choice  we  contracted 
only  85  per  cent  of  1937  acreage.  Plants  were  mostly  killed  by 
freeze  on  April  8th  and  9th.  Resowed  seed  beds  April  10th, 
which  is  making  us  late  with  setting.  Backward  weather  con¬ 
ditions  making  late  setting  necessary  also.  At  this  date  we 
have  quarter  of  our  acreage  set  and  expect  to  finish  by  May 
25th.  Combining  the  85  per  cent  acreage  with  plant  situation 
consider  conditions  65  per  cent  to  75  per  cent  based  on  the 
same  date  in  1937.  Believe  this  condition  generally  true  through¬ 
out  this  territory. 


ATTICA,  IND.,  May  17,  1938 — No  planting  done  as  yet.  Ground 
has  been  dry;  temperature  low  to  freezing  twice  last  week.  Had 
a  fair  general  rain  the  last  two  days.  If  temperature  rises 
planting  will  start  last  of  this  week. 

ELWOOD,  IND.,  May  14,  1938 — Very  dry.  Quite  a  bit  of  gi’ound 
to  break.  Very  few  plants  set.  Rain  last  week-end  did  little 
good. 

FRANKLIN,  IND.,  May  14,  1938 — Heavy  loss  in  early  plants  set 
from  freeze  on  Wednesday,  May  11th. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.,  May  14,  1938 — This  week  has  seen  rains, 
freezes  and  showers  in  practically  all  parts  of  the  State.  Today 
we  are  enjoying  a  very  nice  rain  and  no  doubt  it  is  reaching 
other  points  as  weU. 

MORRISTOWN,  IND.,  May  14,  1938 — Heavy  freeze  night  of  the 
11th.  Soil  very  dry  and  little  damage  done.  Few  plants  lost. 

TRAFALGAR,  IND.,  May  14,  1938 — Setting  few  plants.  Very  dry 
and  soil  in  bad  shape.  Some  farmers  haven’t  finished  working 
their  ground  yet. 

UNDERWOOD,  IND.,  May  14,  1938 — There  will  be  a  plant  short¬ 
age  in  this  section  and  we  believe  it  will  curtail  the  acreage  to 
some  extent.  Up  to  this  time  there  has  been  no  planting,  due 
to  the  cool,  dry  weather. 

VINCENNES,  IND.,  May  14,  1938 — This  territory  is  suffering 
from  lack  of  moisture.  The  week  ending  April  9th  had  several 
heavy  and  beating  rains;  immediately  after  these  rains  had  a 
spell  of  hot  weather,  with  quick  drying  winds,  which  left  the 
soil  in  bad  condition.  The  beating  rains  packed  the  soil  and 
our  growers  are  having  much  trouble  in  getting  their  ground 
in  shape,  and  we  are  anticipating  getting  a  crop  set  out  a 
bit  later  than  usual.  In  checking  up  our  past  records  cannot 
find  where  we  have  gone  the  month  of  April  and  the  early  part 
of  May  without  good  rains  here. 

WATERLOO,  IND.,  May  14,  1938 — Good  rains  last  Sunday,  ground 
in  very  good  shape.  No  setting  of  plants  to  date. 

BERKELEY,  KY.,  May  17,  1938 — Only  contracting  600  acres, 
whereas  we  had  800  last  year. 

ABERDEIEN,  MD.,  May  14,  1938 — About  same  acreage  as  last 
season.  Too  dry  to  plant;  no  acreage  set  as  yet,  and  some  antici¬ 
pated  acres  not  plowed.  There  will  be  too  large  an  acreage  this 
year, 

FEDERALSBURG,  MD,,  May  15,  1938 — Early  setting  of  plants 
looks  fair. 

CHARLOTTE,  MICH.,  May  17,  1938 — Will  begin  to  set  plants 
about  the  25th  of  this  month;  plants  look  fine.  We  are  putting 
out  500  acres. 

PURDY,  MO.,  May  16,  1938 — Acreage  25  per  cent  short  of  last 
year.  A  very  cold,  backward  spring,  which  is  retarding  growth 
of  all  crops.  Weather  favorable  for  insects,  which  are  doing 
plenty  of  damage  to  plant  beds  and  gardens.  Plant  setting 
will  begin  around  June  1st,  which  is  ten  days  later  than  normal, 

OGDEN,  UTAH,  May  12,  1938 — Just  beginning  to  plant.  Proposed 
acreage  70  per  cent  of  last  year. 

OTHER  ITEMS 

CHARLOTTE,  MICH.,  May  17,  1938 — Spinach:  We  have  100  acres 
in  very  fine  condition;  100  per  cent  stand.  Will  be  packing  in 
about  three  weeks.  Had  a  nice  rain  the  13th  and  14th,  which 
made  the  crop. 
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INVESTIGATE 
STERILIZED  SPICES 

ALL  SPICE  CONTAINS  MOLD  AND  BACTERIA 
AND  MAY  BE  THE  SOURCE  OF  YOUR  TROUBLE 

The  Griffith  Laboratories  are  the  first  to  produce 
Sterilized  Spices  which  give  to  your  products  stabil¬ 
ity  and  longer  life,  improved  taste  and  flavor,  eli¬ 
minating  molds  and  bacteria  that  are  so  largely  re¬ 
sponsible  for  food  spoilage. 

Griffith's  STERILIZED  SPICES,  covered  by  patents, 
are  available  either  individually  or  in  mixtures  for 
any  seasoning  purpose  or  we  will  sterilize  your  own 
private  formulas  if  you  desire. 

There  is  only  slight  increase  in  cost. 

Write  today  to 

THE  GRIFFITH  LABORATORIES 

1415  W.  37l1i  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

TORONTO,  ONT.  PASSAIC,  N.  J. 


Rod  Corn  Washer 

using  a  combination  of  accurately  spaced  rods 
and  our  "curtain  of  water  with  the  jet  effect"  is 
the  one  way  that  corn  can  be  washed  absolutely 
clean  and  not  lose  any  milh  or  flavor  out  of  the 
corn.  The  result  is  a  good,  clean,  full-flavored 
pack  that  will  command  top  prices. 

Let  ut  tell  you  about  it. 

THE  SINCLAIR-SCOTT  COMPANY 

’‘The  Original  Grader  House” 

BALTIMORE.  MARYLAND 


H-l'i  *«,■,  0 


DESIGNED  TO  SAVE  TIME 
AND  GIVE  ADDED  CLEANLINESS 


Gives  uniform  blanch  for  varyins  conditions  of 
stock.  Close  fitting  drum.  Effective  for  blanching 
small  vegetables  . .  .  No  Bruising.  All  steel  and 
welded  construction.  Made  in  any  size  and  with 
pulley  or  motor  drive  as  desired. 

Write  for  details  and  for  general  catalog  No.  600,  describing 
the  entire  Robins  line  of  canning  equipment. 


CONTINUOUS 

BLANCHER 


A  K  R<>BINS  &  COMPANY,  Inc 

(Manufacturers  oLCanning  Equipment) 


Baltimore,  Md.,  U.S.  A 


"PLANTERS" 

SUPERIOR 

TOMATO  FIELD  BASKETS 

SET  THE  PACE  IN  EVERY  FIELD 

47  years  of  Superior  Quality  has  made  us  the 
Larsest  Package  Manufacturers  in  the  U.  S. 

PLANTERS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Inc. 

PORTSMOUTH,  VIRGINIA 
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Take  Good  Care  oF  the  Old  While  Courting 

the  New  Customers 

By  “BETTER  PROFITS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Traded* 


ACANNER  in  the  New  England  states  writes: 

“Over  the  past  several  years  we  have  accumulated 
a  surplus  of  about  thirty  thousand  dollars.  Our  pack 
has  been  closely  sold  for  several  years  and  we  are  seldom 
bothered  with  any  surplus.  Now  we  are  seriously  consider¬ 
ing  spending  the  surplus  funds  we  have,  in  an  advertising 
campaign,  but  we  wonder  if  we  are  justified  in  doing  so  at 
this  time?  The  representative  of  a  reliable  advertising 
agency  insists  we  are  plenty-well  enough  situated  to  start 
on  a  campaign  of  national  advertising  and  seems  to  have 
a  logical  schedule  worked  out.  One  of  our  directors,  how¬ 
ever,  is  very  much  opposed  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  plan. 
You  have  often  advis^  advertising  and  I  wonder  how  you 
feel  about  our  case.” 

Signed, 

President. 

It’s  true  I  advocate  advertising  support  of  a  line 
when  it  is  warranted,  and  especially  if  one’s  progress 
in  the  canning  field  has  been  steadily  forward,  but  it 
looks  to  me  from  the  problem  presented  in  our  corres¬ 
pondent’s  letter  as  if  the  firm  in  question  was  hardly 
ready  for  the  creation  of  national  consumer  demand. 

An  over-sold  condition  year  after  year  indicates 
that  the  manufacturing  capacity  of  the  plant  is  ex¬ 
tended  as  far  as  it  can  be  without  serious  strain.  Crop 
conditions,  year  after  year,  acreage  available  for 
canning,  all  must  be  taken  into  account  until  one  is  rea¬ 
sonably  certain  goods  will  be  available  and  distributed 
in  retail  hands  before  advertising  is  undertaken  to 
stimulate  movement  to  the  consumer.  Nothing  so 
discourages  an  interested  housewife,  in  her  attempts 
to  buy  a  brand  of  food  she  has  seen  advertised,  as 
several  inquiries  for  the  goods  on  her  part  and  several 
replies  that  they  never  heard  of  them!  You  may 
unknowingly  create  such  a  condition  and  be  years 
living  it  down  after  your  pack  has  once  caught  up 
with  stimulated  demand. 

I’d  look  first  to  the  probability  of  having  sufficient 
supplies  this  fall  with  which  to  enter  a  new  market 
or  two,  and  with  those  assured  as  far  as  possible,  I 
might  consider  work  with  dealers  in  the  new  and  old 
territories  as  well,  but  I  would  calculate  on  having 
an  excess  pack  in  comparison  to  last  year  before  I 
opened  any  new  markets.  In  the  next  place,  I  would 
remember  that  in  event  of  any  necessary  pro  rate 
deliveries  the  old  customers  will  not  feel  any  too  good 
if  they  should  learn  that  you  have  been  dividing  a 
normal  crop  under  normal  conditions  with  a  few  new 
buyers  who  have  just  taken  on  the  line.  Nothing 
discourages  a  buyer  so  much  as  the  realization  that 
he  must  take  more  than  the  usual  run  of  chances  on 
getting  supplies  he  has  every  right  to  expect  will  be 
according  to  his  average  needs. 


Some  of  the  surplus  may  well  be  spent  in  improving 
canning  process  if  there  is  any  chance  for  doing  this. 
A  part  can  go  for  improved  machinery  with  which 
overhead  will  be  lowered  and  profits  increased.  When 
these  matters  have  been  looked  after,  and  because  of 
increased  acreage  and  probable  increased  packs  in  the 
offing,  a  canner  feels  he  ought  to  do  something  toward 
increasing  consumer  demand,  it’s  time  enough  to  think 
about  advertising  to  increase  distribution  through  the 
increase  of  consumer  demand. 

The  next  decision  to  be  made  has  to  do  with  the 
medium  or  mediums  to  be  selected.  The  other  day  I 
was  told  in  no  uncertain  terms  by  a  broker  that  several 
years  ago  he  helped  his  principal  spend  several  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  in  a  local  newspaper  campaign,  and  that 
probably  he  would  never  live  down  the  shame  he  felt 
as  his  canner  never  increased  his  business  in  the  ter¬ 
ritory  by  as  much  as  a  dime’s  worth  of  business.  And 
he  added,  “The  campaign  was  written  by  a  good  firm 
of  advertising  men.  And  it  looked  mighty  good  too!’’ 
Advertising  may  look  very  good,  it  may  be  written  by 
experts,  and  still  fall  far  short  of  the  mark  when  sales 
are  totaled  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Personally,  I  feel  national  advertising  is  all  right 
when  supplies  are  available  with  which  to  meet  any 
reasonable  demand  for  stocks  from  representatives  you 
have  already  working  for  you.  If  you  must  appoint  new 
brokers  to  care  for  the  business  that  may  have  de¬ 
veloped  by  means  of  your  expected  national  campaign, 
you’d  better  be  certain  you  have  a  pretty  good  bank 
roll  available  and  plenty  of  assistance  in  checking  on 
distribution.  It’s  true  several  canners  well  established 
today  in  national  advertising  started  a  few  years  ago 
to  take  small  space  in  magazines,  then  increased  it  and 
stand  now  as  splendid  examples  of  what  can  be  done 
in  developing  a  business  by  the  increasing  use  of 
effective  small  space  in  national  mediums.  Times  are 
changing  rapidly,  however,  and  at  present  you  have 
those  canners  well  established  who  have  been  for  some 
time  in  the  public  eye,  they  are  well  equipped  finan¬ 
cially,  they  are  already  enjoying  the  trade  you  hope  to 
secure.  Then  you  have  large  buying  units  holding  the 
base  price  of  many  commodities  to  a  point.  Such 
bases  have  a  distinct  bearing  on  what  you  will  be  able 
to  get  for  your  pack  which  after  all,  only  seeks  recogni¬ 
tion  but  can  not  as  yet  demand  it. 

I’d  spend  part  of  my  surplus,  after  factory  improve¬ 
ments  have  been  made  where  economies  may  be 
effected,  in  developing  greater  support  and  closer  co¬ 
operation  on  the  part  of  retail  dealers  already 
handling  my  goods.  There  are  so  many  ways  in  which 
you  may  work  while  doing  this,  you  will  most  quickly 
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hit  on  a  workable  plan  by  talking  to  thinking  grocers 
who  know  your  line.  One  may  want  you  to  furnish 
handbills  for  him,  another  may  want  you  to  take  an 
ad  in  a  cook  book  gotten  out  by  the  Ladies  Aid  of  his 
Church;  others  will  be  content  if  you  pay  for  window 
and  floor  displays,  and  so  one  can  go  on  for  a  long 
time  suggesting  various  ways  and  means  by  which 
you  may  get  closer  to  your  customers.  After  all,  if 
you  sell  more  to  those  already  on  your  books  you  will 
be  just  as  well  off  as  you  will  be  after  opening  new 
markets.  In  many  instances  you  will  be  money  ahead 
as  well. 

As  I  have  said  so  many  times,  if  you  are  just  start¬ 
ing  to  expand  your  business,  get  some  one  to  help  you 
witn  it  in  the  sales  end.  Manufacturing  is  probably 
your  nobby.  As  a  manufacturer,  as  a  contractor  tor 
crops  for  canning,  as  a  financier  you  may  be  the  tops, 
in  fact  you  have  to  be  to  remain  profitably  in  the 
canning  business  today,  but  you  can’t  excell  in  all  those 
lines  and  still  be  the  world’s  best  salesman.  You  don’t 
require  the  world’s  best  salesman  for  the  initial  job 
that  must  be  done,  but  you  do  need  a  man  or  men  who 
can  go  out  and  get  the  retail  dealers  to  display  your 
goods  more  prominently  and  to  advertise  them  more 
often  in  their  own  advertising. 

After  you  have  stepped  up  your  dealer’s  contact 
work,  you  ought  to  be  ready  for  local  advertising 
support  of  your  line.  Here  again  you  may  take  your 
choice,  but  let  the  advertising  agency  that  has  been 
suggestng  a  national  campaign  tell  you  how  they  would 
spend  part  of  the  money  you  have  for  this  work  to 
increase  sales  in  territories  where  you  already  have 
distribution.  They  may  feel  that  local  radio  announce¬ 
ments,  or  canned  programs,  will  get  results  while  again 
they  may  and  probably  will  lean  toward  local  news¬ 
paper  campaigns.  If  they  suggest  two  or  more  types 
of  advertising,  try  out  each  in  a  like  market  and  at  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  same  expenditure.  Check  known 
factors  against  increases  in  sales  and  then  decide  for 
another  season  just  what  you  will  do,  and  concentrate 
on  it  as  your  major  activity  along  advertising  lines. 
In  the  meantime,  step  up  production  in  order  to  take 
good  care  of  old  customers  while  developing  new  mar¬ 
kets. 

If  any  reader  has  a  particular  advertising  campaign 
in  mind  and  is  not  sure  of  his  ground,  submit  it  to  this 
department  in  detail;  allow  us  a  reasonable  time  in 
which  to  reply,  and  we’ll  help  you  to  the  extent  of 
our  ability.  As  a  rule,  however,  look  out  for  national 
advertising  campaigns  until  you  have  sales  coverage, 
brokerage  representation,  ample  finances  with  which 
to  back  up  operations  in  a  modern  plant,  operated 
economically,  and  supplies  in  sight  with  which  to  care 
for  the  new  business  to  be  created.  Until  then,  creep 
before  you  walk  but  creep  constructively  by  increasing 
sales  to  present  customers. 

No  obligations  of  course,  when  you  send  us  your 
advertising  ideas.  This  is  your  department,  the  more 
you  use  it  for  the  settlement  of  your  problems,  the 
better  we  like  it.  And  as  you  put  into  execution  only 
sound  merchandising  plans,  your  sales  and  profits  will 
increase. 


OUT  IN  FRONT 

Machines  manufactured  and 
distributed  by  Food  Machinery 
Corporation  are  admittedly  out¬ 
standing  in  quality  and  this  ap¬ 
plies  to  all  equipment, — from  a 
simple  paring  knife  to  the  entire 
line-up  of  ma¬ 
chinery  for  a 
complete  can¬ 
ning  plant. 


CONTINUOUS 
VEGETABLE  PEELER 

(Built  under  Urschel 
Patents) 


A  brand  new  machine 
that  peels  better  and 
faster  with  least  waste 
— feeds  continuously. 

Peels  a  great  variety  of  vegetables  with  a  higher 
yield  per  ton,  a  better  product  to  the  consumer  and 
more  profits  to  you  at  the  end  of  the  season. 


Modem  Canning  Equipment  for  All  Food  Products 


HIE)  MAEWIOT 


Sprague-Sells  Division 

HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS 

MAIL  COUPON  TODAYI 

rFoVD"MACmNERY“oRPORVT"oTr""‘^^li&/™ 

(Sprague-Sells  Division)  HOOPESTON,  ILL. 

Please  send 

□  Full  details  of  the  Continuous  Vegetable  Peeler. 

Q  Your  Complete  General  Catalog. 

Name _ _ _ 

Firm _ 


Address 
City _ 


.  State. 
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GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


here’s  the  “Maine  Corn  Girl” 
display  used  as  a  tie-in  in  the 
Maine  Canners  Association’s 
campaign  being  conducted  dur¬ 
ing  April,  May  and  June  to 
popularize  State  of  Maine  sweet 
corn.  The  “Maine  Corn  Girl” 
got  such  a  big  hand  at  her  first 
appearance  in  the  stores  that  a 
re-order  had  to  be  rushed 
through  before  the  first  edition 
was  delivered!  The  success  of 
the  display  is  due  to  three 
things.  First,  its  practical 
and  sales-compelling  con¬ 
struction.  It  sets  up  in  two 
moves  and,  although  very 
light,  can  hold  about  a  case  of 
cans.  The  cans  are  always 
“jumbled”  because  they  slide  to 
the  center  of  the  inverted  cone- 
shaped  tray,  while  the  round 
bottom  represents  a  huge  can. 
Second,  the  ingenuity  of  making 
the  “tray”  in  the  form  of  an 
apron — a  very  natural  method 
of  holding  the  merchandise.  And 
finally,  the  attractiveness  of  the 
charming  model  herself,  vividly 
transmitted  through  direct  color 
photography  reproduced  by  the 
new  deep-etch  off-set  process. 
This  display  produced  by  the 
Einson-Freeman  Company, 
Inc.,  Lithographers,  Long  Island 
City,  New  York,  and  created  in 
collaboration  with  Brooke, 
Smith,  French  and  Dorrance, 
advertising  agency  handling  the 
campaign.  Its  moving  Maine  corn. 


a  can  of 

Maine 


APPLICATION  is  being  made  by  organized  cling  peach  growers 
of  California  to  have  the  Federal  Surplus  Crop  authorities  assist 
in  curtailing  the  new  season’s  pack  to  a  point  where  it  can  be 
moved  at  the  current  prices  for  peaches.  California  growers  are 
lending  every  effort  toward  stabilization  at  present  prices  and 
toward  holding  the  coming  pack  to  the  quantity  that  can  be 
moved.  W.  J.  Edinger,  manager  of  the  California  Canning 
Peach  Association,  says  that  while  there  will  not  be  as  large  a 
crop  to  handle  this  year,  there  will  be  more  fruit  than  can  be 
cared  for,  under  present  conditions. 

STOKELY  BROTHERS  &  COMPANY  have  purchased  the  plant  and 
equipment  of  the  Brandon  Canning  Company  at  Brandon,  Wis¬ 
consin.  The  property  was  acquired  at  public  auction  for 
$26,800,  after  having  been  seized  by  the  Federal  Government 
for  an  income  tax  claim.  Another  of  the  Brandon  company’s 
plants  at  Fairwater,  Wisconsin,  has  been  taken  over  by  the 
collector  of  Internal  Revenue  and  will  be  disposed  of  at  a  later 
date. 

SKYLAND  PACKING  COMPANY  has  been  organized  at  Henderson¬ 
ville,  North  Carolina,  to  pack  farm  products  gathered  by  truck 
from  farms  of  the  State. 


THE  PLEASANT  GROVE  (UTAH)  CANNING  COMPANY  have  Com¬ 
pleted  negotiations  which  provide  for  the  purchase  of  the  plant, 
real  estate  and  equipment  of  a  cannery  at  Provo,  Utah,  from  the 
Pacific  Coast  Canners  of  San  Francisco.  This  plant  was  built 
by  the  Goddard  Packing  Company  in  1917,  is  of  fire-proof  con¬ 
struction  and  located  in  a  very  productive  section  of  the  State. 

It  is  equipped  for  the  handling  of  peas  and  tomato  products. 
The  Scott  Viner  Company  is  installing  their  modern  pea  canning 
equipment  and  the  plant  will  be  ready  to  handle  this  year’s  crop 
of  peas.  For  the  past  four  years  the  plant  was  operated  under 
lease  by  the  H.  W.  Jacobs  Company.  Mr.  Jacobs  is  now  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  Pleasant  Grove  Canning  Company.  With  this 
new  acquisition  the  Pleasant  Grove  Canning  Company  will 
operate  three  plants,  which  include  their  plants  at  Pleasant 
Grove,  Orem  and  Provo. 

• 

THE  CALIFORNIA  PACKING  CORPORATION  announces  that  begin¬ 
ning  in  July,  Del  Monte  tuna  will  join  the  family  of  nationally 
advertised  Del  Monte  foods.  Color  advertisements  will  appear 
in  home  magazines  and  announcements  will  be  made  in  national 
grocery  trade  magazines,  along  with  the  distribution  of  new 
store  material.  The  quality  of  the  pack  will  be  emphasized  and 
the  product  brought  to  the  attention  of  millions  for  the  first 
time.  This  concern  has  increased  its  packing  facilities  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  State  and  has  a  large  stock  to  care  for  the 
heavy  summer  demand  expected. 

• 

w  &  R  CANNING  COMPANY,  Terre  Haute,  Indiana,  has  been  in¬ 
corporated  by  Ralph  M.  Henderson,  Inez  B.  Henderson  and 
Winston  B.  Henderson,  with  capital  of  1,000  shares  of  no  par 
value. 

• 

THE  INDIANA  CANNERS  ASSOCIATION ’.s  Techinicans  School  for 
instruction  in  the  Howard  Mold  Count  method  for  tomato 
products  and  for  the  identification  of  foreign  material  in  tomato 
products  will  be  held  in  cooperation  with  the  Purdue  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station  and  the  National  Canners  Association 
in  the  Horticultural  Building  at  Purdue  University,  Lafayette, 
beginning  Monday,  June  13th,  continuing  through  Friday,  July 
1st,  1938.  Registration  will  be  at  10:30  A.  M.  on  each  of  the 
three  Monday  mornings.  There  will  be  no  charge  for  tuition. 
The  first  week  of  the  school  will  be  devoted  to  students  who 
have  had  little  or  no  training  in  the  Howard  Mold  Count  method. 
The  second  and  third  weeks  will  be  devoted  to  those  who  have 
had  previous  experience.  Every  student  must  supply  his  own 
equipment  which  may  be  bought  or  rented  from  a  representative 
who  will  be  present  at  the  school. 


GEORGE  CAMERON,  pioneer  wholesale  grocer  of  San  Francisco, 
California,  passed  away  recently  at  the  advanced  age  of  96 
years.  For  more  than  half  a  century  he  was  head  of  a  wholesale 
grocery  establishment  at  Bryant  and  Second  Streets,  retiring 
shortly  after  the  great  fire  of  1906.  Last  year,  with  three  other 
State  pioneers,  he  made  a  trip  by  airplane  to  New  York. 
Surviving  is  his  widow,  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Cameron. 

CLIFFORD  BROKHaiAGE  COMPANY,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  has  re¬ 
organized  and  will  be  known  in  the  future  as  B.  T.  Clifford  & 
Company.  The  new  organization  is  headed  by  B.  T.  Clifford  and 
will  employ  the  same  personnel  as  the  old  company. 

• 

w.  R.  HULL,  with  the  American  Can  Company  at  New  York, 
has  been  a  business  visitor  at  San  Francisco,  California. 
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THE  PATMAN  CHAIN  BILL 

By  Observer 

New  support  for  the  proposed  federal  chain  store  tax  bill 
has  developed  recently,  with  the  action  of  the  members 
of  the  United  States  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association  in  endorsing 
the  organization’s  stand  for  this  measure  at  the  group’s  recently 
held  meeting  in  Dallas.  In  addition,  the  New  Jersey  Association 
of  Retail  Grocers,  at  their  annual  meeting  in  Atlantic  City  last 
week,  also  went  on  record  as  favoring  enactment  of  this  new 
Patman  proposal. 

The  attitude  of  many  segments  of  the  independent  food  trade 
toward  this  measure  was  summed  up  by  the  U.  S.  Association  in 
approving  the  following  resolution: 

“Whereas,  the  corporate  interstate  chain  store  systems,  be¬ 
cause  of  their  concentrated  wealth  and  power,  have  sought  more 
and  more  to  dominate  or  monopolize  the  field  of  retailing  and 
have  done  so  by  abuses  of  various  kinds,  for  example,  by 
demanding  and  receiving  unfair  price  concessions  and  other 
allowances  from  manufacturers,  by  destroying  independent 
competition  by  ruthless  price  slashing,  by  pursuing  a  course  of 
underhanded  propagandizing,  by  depressing  the  price  of  certain 
farm  products  to  growers,  and 

“Whereas,  such  systems  remove  their  net  profits  from  the  local 
communities  where  they  are  obtained,  thereby  depleting  com¬ 
munity  resources,  and 

“Whereas,  such  systems,  operated  as  they  are,  by  absentee 
owners,  greatly  restrict  the  field  of  local  retailing,  which  can 
and  should  be  done  by  local  enterprise,  and 

“Whereas,  the  National  Chain  Store  Tax  Bill,  H.  R.  9464,  has 
been  introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives  by  Congress¬ 
man  Wright  Patman  and  75  other  Congressmen,  and 

“Whereas,  this  bill  is  the  most  direct  and  constitutional 
method  that  has  been  devised  for  restricting  the  operations  of 
interstate  corporate  chain  store  systems,  therefore 

“Be  it  resolved :  That  we  heartily  approve  of  the  enactment  of 
the  National  Chain  Store  Tax  Bill,  and  we  urge  that  all  inde¬ 
pendent  merchants  and  their  organizations  support  this  measure 
and  exercise  themselves  in  bringing  it  to  the  favorable  attention 
of  their  Congressmen  and  Senators.” 

GRADE  LABELING — The  United  States  Wholesale  Grocers’ 
Association  convention  also  placed  the  organization  on  record 
on  the  grade  labeling  question  in  the  following  language: 

“Resolved:  That  the  members  of  this  Association  reaffirm  their 
approval  of  the  descriptive  method  of  labeling  canned  foods  and 
their  opposition  to  any  legislation  for  the  requirement  of  so- 
called  ABC  grade  labeling  or  other  symbolic  grade  labeling 
and  that  they  urge  upon  canners  increasing  use  of  descriptive 
labeling. 

“Resolved  further:  That  we  approve  the  reduction  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  can  sizes  as  rapidly  as  possible  in  conformity  with  the 
requirements  of  the  canning  industry  and  the  needs  of  the 
canned  food  distributing  trade.” 

FLORIDA’S  LABELING  LAW — An  appeal  has  been  taken 
to  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  from  the  decision  of  the  U.  S. 
District  Court  in  Florida,  which' upheld  the  1937  Florida  law 
requiring  labeling  of  containers  of  canned  citrus  fruit  and  fruit 
juices  to  indicate  the  state  in  which  the  fruit  was  grown  or 
produced,  and  also  requiring  containers  of  products  grown  in 
Florida  to  be  embossed  with  the  word  “Florida.” 

Commenting  on  this  action,  Francis  L.  Whitmarsh,  chairman 
of  the  pure  food  and  legislative  committee  of  the  National- 
American  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association,  says:  “In  the  appeal 
it  is  contended  that  the  Florida  statute  is  unconstitutional;  that 
the  statute  will  interfere  with  interstate  commerce,  since  dis¬ 
tributors  buying  for  their  own  labels  in  other  states  will  not 
purchase  merchandise  marked  as  provided  in  the  Act;  that  the 
statute  violates  the  due  process  and  equal  protection  clauses 
of  the  Constitution;  and  that  the  embossing  of  tin  cans  will 
result  in  untold  spoilage  and  swelling  of  the  cans,  unmarket¬ 
ability  of  the  products,  and  loss  of  good  will.” 


ALLIGATOR 

TRADE  MARK  REO.  U.S.  PAT.  OmCE 

STEEL  BELT  LACING 


FLAVOR  has  at  last  won  out.  Freestone  peaches,  which  have 
long  run  far  behind  clings  for  canning,  are  coming  into  their 
own  this  season,  canners  eagerly  signing  up  for  acreage. 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept, 
your  opportunity  and  money  are  lost.  Rates  upon  application. 


FOR  SALE  — MACHINERY 


CONSOLIDATED  OFFERS: — Copper  and  Aluminum  Cook¬ 
ing  Kettles;  Retorts;  Can  and  Bottle  Labelers;  Glass  Lined 
Tanks;  Pumps;  Vacuum  Pans,  etc.  A-1  condition.  Quick  de¬ 
livery.  We  buy  and  sell  from  a  single  item  to  a  complete  plant. 
Consolidated  Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  ParkRow,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — Sewage  or  Disposal  Plants  and  equipment  for 
chlorinating  polluted  water.  Write  us  in  regard  to  the  only 
nationally  accepted  sewage  screen  for  waste  disposal ;  also  regard¬ 
ing  equipment  for  chlorinating  waste  cannery  water.  We  can 
help  you  conform  with  state  laws  at  little  expense.  A.  K.  Robins 
&  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md.  Manufacturers  of  canning  machinery. 


FOR  SALE — Two  Sprague  Universal  Corn  Cutters,  belt 
driven,  1935  model,  with  heads  for  cutting  both  Whole-grain 
and  Cream-style  corn,  complete  with  tools  and  parts.  These 
machines  have  cut  less  than  10,000  cases  each.  Also  one  Sprague 
Universal  Corn  Cutter,  belt  driven,  1936  model,  with  Whole- 
grain  cutting  heads  only,  complete  with  tools  and  parts.  Also 
one  Robins  Twin-Screw  Whole-grain  Corn  Flotation  Washer, 
used  two  seasons.  Also  1  Robins  late  type  Whole  grain  Corn 
Silker  with  high-speed  motor-driven  fan.  Also  1  Huntley  Rod- 
Reel  Washer  with  screens  spaced  for  Whole-grain  Corn  cleaning. 
Address  Box  A-2293  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Scales.  Motor  Truck,  Warehouse,  Dump,  Tank 
and  Hopper.  New  and  used.  Bargains.  All  capacities. 
Guaranteed  accuracy  and  durability.  Shipped  on  30-day  free 
trial.  Bonded  Scale  Co.,  Dept.  CT.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — 2  500-gallon  Cooper  Jacketed  Kettles;  2  75- 
gallon  Copper  Jacketed  Kettles,  with  agitators;  PuUey  Drive; 
Clipper  and  Monitor  Cleaners,  Monitor  Graders;  Blancher; 
Ayars  and  Hansen  Fillers  for  peas  or  whole  grain  corn;  Corn 
Conveyors;  Spi’ague  No.  7  Silker;  Rod  Washer;  Sprague  and 
Tuc  Huskers;  Tuc,  Morral  and  Sprague  Cutters;  Bean  Cutters; 
Tomato  Scalders;  Fillers;  Open  Kettles;  Crates;  A  &  B  and 
Wonder  Cookers;  Cranes;  Labelers;  Boilers;  Motors;  Pumps. 
William  T.  Howeth,  Lewes,  Del. 


FOR  SALE—1  Anderson-Barngrover  Continuous  Cooker  for 
No.  2^^  and  No.  3  cans;  1  Ayars  Exhauster  with  double  hung 
chain  for  all  size  cans  including  No.  lO’s;  1  Sturtevant  Blower 
with  engine;  all  in  first  class  condition.  Address  Box  A-2306 
c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Two  Retorts  with  swinging  door  rotating  bas¬ 
kets  on  track  inside.  The  dimensions  are  4'xlO'.  At  a  bargain. 
Kearney  Winery  Co.,  Inc.,  Route  8,  Box  64,  Fresno,  Calif. 


FOR  SALE — 6  round  modern  Retorts,  inside  measurements  66 
inches  deep  by  32  inches  in  diameter.  All  in  perfect  working 
condition;  will  last  a  lifetime.  You  can  have  all  or  any  number 
you  want.  $50.00  each  F.  O.  B.  Monmouth,  Maine.  Heart  of 
Maine  Packing  Co.,  8  Prescott  St.,  Lewiston,  Me. 


WANTED  —  MACHINERY 


WANTED — Tank  for  mixing  and  cooking  mayonnaise;  also 
Peelers  and  Dicers.  Address  Box  A-2307  c/o  The  Canning 
Trade. 


FOR  SALE— PLANTS 


FOR  SALE — Two  million  tomato  plants  for  prompt  shipment, 
Certified  Marglobe,  Baltimore,  Bonny  Best,  Stone,  500,  $1.00; 
1,000,  $1.25  postpaid.  Express  charges  collect.  $1.00,  1,000; 
10,000,  $7.50.  Leading  varieties  cabbage  plants  same  price.  We 
have  all  kinds  kraut  cabbage  plants.  Potato  plants,  Cuban 
Yams,  pepper  and  cauliflower  $1.50  per  1,000  express  collect. 
All  plants  packed  in  ventilated  crates,  moss  to  roots,  to  arrive 
safely  anywhere.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Harvey  Lankford, 
Franklin,  Va. 


FOR  SALE — Tomato  Plants  now  ready.  Marglobe,  Pritchard, 
Rutgers,  Baltimore,  Stone,  Johnbaer  and  Bonnybest.  We  use 
Certified  Treated  Seeds,  grown  on  new  land.  Can  ship  by  ex¬ 
press  or  delivery  by  truck.  Have  also  ready  plenty  sweet 
potato,  cabbage,  cauliflower  and  other  plants.  Wire,  phone  or 
write  for  samples  and  prices,  or  come  to  our  farms.  J.  P.  Councill 
Co.,  Franklin,  Va. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WANTED — Position  as  Superintendent  or  Food  Chemist. 
Nine  years  technical  experience  in  canning  plant  and  laboratory 
work  as  food  chemist  and  supervisor.  Employed  at  present  but 
desire  change  to  a  smaller  city.  Address  Box  B-2282  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent  or  Manager  by 
experienced  man.  Prefer  plant  canning  a  dry  pack.  Good 
references.  Location  not  essential.  Address  Box  B-2301  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Manager.  15  years  operating 
group  plants.  Now  connected  with  one  of  largest  plants  in 
South.  Reference  from  present  and  former  employers.  Desire 
location  in  the  West.  Address  Box  B-2274  c/o  The  Canning 
Trade. 


WANTED — Position  by  Chemist-Technologist.  Seven  years 
experience  canning  and  preserving  fruits  and  vegetables;  also 
condiments,  extracts.  Available  for  research,  development,  con¬ 
trol.  Change  to  large  or  moderate-size  city  desired.  Address 
Box  B-2294  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — Plant  Superintendent  offers  services 
for  1938  season,  18  years’  experience  in  the  canning  industry. 
Qualified  packer  of  whole  tomatoes  and  their  allied  products, 
cold  packing  and  the  preserving  of  berries,  also  the  barreling 
of  cucumbers  and  peppers.  Immediate  attention  given  to  in¬ 
quiries.  Address  Box  B-2304  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 
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SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 
ContribiUians  Welcome 


DETERMINED 

Teacher — Junior,  I  think  ITl  keep  you  in  after  school. 

Junior — It  won’t  do  any  good.  I’m  a  woman  hater. 

“Where’s  your  pencil,  Alf  ?” 

“Ain’t  got  none.  Teacher.” 

“How  many  times  have  I  told  you  not  to  say  that. 
Listen,  I  haven’t  got  one,  you  haven’t  got  one,  we 
haven’t  got  one,  they  haven’t  got  one — ” 

“My,  where  are  all  the  pencils? 

ABSENT-MINDED 

Waiter — Mr.  Brown  left  his  umbrella  again.  I  be¬ 
lieve  he’d  leave  his  head  if  it  were  loose. 

Manager — I  dare  say  you’re  right.  I  heard  him  say 
only  yesterday  that  he  was  going  to  Switzerland  for 
his  lungs. 

Customer — Waiter,  I’m  so  hungry  I  could  eat  a  horse. 

Waiter — You  couldn’t  have  come  to  a  better  place, 
sir. 


GUILTY  ANYHOW 


The  Research  Staff  of  the  Hammond 
Orsanization  has  prepared  an  exhaustive  textbook 
especially  for  the  use  of  Cannins  Trade  Executives  and 
Commercial  Growers. 


For  APHID 
Control — 

ACTIROTE 

DUST  OR  SPRAY 

The  most  effective  Aphis  Dust 
yet  introduced.  Basically  a  1% 
Stabilized  Rotenone  Dust,  it 
also  contains  a  unique  irritant 
which  forces  aphids  from  pro¬ 
tected  areas,  to  their  doom. 
Also  available  in  liquid  form. 

Write  ua  for  your 
complimentary  copy. 


HAMMOND  PAINT  &  CHEMICAL  CO.,  95  Ferry  St.,  BeacoR,  N.  Y. 


HAMILTON 

Steam  Jacketed 

KETTLES 


—all  styles,  any  size- 
made  in  Copper,  Alumi¬ 
num,  Stainless  Steel, 
Monel  Metal,  Pure 
Nickel. 

Nationally  known  for 
their  quality  of  mate¬ 
rials,  construction  and 
performance.  Built  by 
an  organization  that 
has  made  kettles  for 
more  than  66  years. 


HAMILTON  COPPER  &  BRASS  WORKS.  Hamilton,  Ohio 


Judge  (to  prospective  juryman)  :  “So  you’ve  formed 
an  opinion  of  the  case?” 

P.  J. :  “Yes,  your  honor,  one  look  at  that  man  con¬ 
vinced  me  he  was  guilty.” 

Judge :  “Heavens !  Man,  that’s  the  prosecuting  attor¬ 
ney!” 

Pupil  (during  lesson  on  creation) — But  my  father 
says  we  were  apes. 

Teacher — We  can’t  talk  about  your  family  history 
in  class. 


All  the  latest  data 

FORMULAE  -  COOKING  TIMES 
COOKING  TEMPERATURES 

are  included  in  the  6th  edition  of 

“A  Complete  Course  in  Canning” 


FROM  DIFFERENT  LODGES 

A  man  who  went  to  register  j  ust  before  election  was 
asked  his  trade.  “Mason  and  builder,”  he  replied.  The 
next  man  in  line  was  an  old  Irishman.  When  the  ques¬ 
tion  was  put  to  him  he  said :  “Knight  o’  Columbus  an’ 
bricklayer.” 

1st  Nut — Guess  what  I  have  in  my  hand. 

2nd  Ditto — A  fly. 

1st — Nope,  no  fly. 

2nd — A  mosquito. 

1st — Nope,  no  mosquito. 

2nd — An  elephant. 

1st — ^What  color? 


USELESS  ADVICE 

“My  dear  brother,”  said  the  preacher,  “you  must 
learn  to  love  your  neighbor  as  yourself.” 

“But  my  wife  won’t  let  me,”  the  dear  brother  replied. 
“My  neighbor’s  a  pretty  grass-widow.” 


Price  $10.00 
order  your  copy  now. 


The  Canning  Trade 
20  S.  Gay  Street 
Baltimore,  Md. 
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LOW  COST 
PROTECTION 

AGAINST 

1.  Loss  of  anticipated  profits 

2.  Damage  to  finished  stock 

3.  Loss  of  investment  in  build¬ 

ings  and  equipment. 

Arrange  now  for  insurance  which  will  automatically 
protect  you  ... 

At  all  limes  -  -  - 

For  the  right  amount 
At  the  minimum  eost 

CAHNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 
WARNER  INTER -INSURANCE  BUREAU 

LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 
540  N.  Miehigan  Ave.,  CHICAGO 


Pi  EDMONT  LABELCOM  PANV 

I N C OR PO RATED 

DESIGNERS  '  '  LITHOGRAPHERS 


BEDFORD 


VIRGINIA 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 

WEEKLY  REVIEW 


April  Now  Stealing  May — Pea  Canning  Progressing — Good 
Quality  the  Aim — Spinach  Canning  Ending — “Small  Fruits” 
Largely  Forgotten — The  Market — Successful  Advertising 
Campaigns. 

WEATHER — Old  Dame  Nature  is  asserting  her 
dominion  over  things  canning,  and  in  general, 
very  favorably.  In  this  immediate  section  May 
stole  April,  and  all  vegetation,  fruit  trees,  etc.,  rushed 
far  ahead  of  normal ;  but  now  it  would  seem  that  April 
is  stealing  May,  and  we  have  had  surprising  rains  and 
colder  weather  than  might  have  been  expected.  It 
seems  as  if  the  trees  have  been  in  full  leaf  for  a  very 
long  time,  and  yet  fires  have  been  kept  up  in  homes,  to 
get  off  the  chill.  The  rains  were  needed,  and  may  help 
later  crops,  but  they  have  interfered  with  planting 
schedules,  and  unless  soon  ended  may  interrupt  the 
even  flow  of  pea  canning.  Early  fruits  were  hurt  by 
frosts,  after  the  early  starts,  and  sections  report  but 
half  an  apple  crop,  for  instance.  And  this  unusual 
condition  is  not  peculiar  to  this  one  region ;  it  has  hap¬ 
pened  in  cherry-land  and  in  many  of  the  heavy  fruit 
regions.  In  the  main  California  seems  to  have  promise 
of  good  average  fruit  crops,  always  of  course  with 
exceptions. 

During  the  week  they  have  had  frosts  and  heavy 
hail  storms,  and  the  cold  weather  is  with  them,  despite 
the  fact  that  in  lower  Wisconsin  some  peas  were  in 
blossom. 

CANNING — Pea  canning  on  the  lower  Peninsula 
and  Virginia  has  made  quite  good  progress  and  is  about 
through,  with  good  quality,  we  understand,  as  canners 
set  their  mark  at  75  to  80  cases  per  acre  instead  of  120 
cases  as  in  former  years.  This  has  resulted  in  the 
reports  of  a  25  per  cent  cut  in  yield,  and  in  good 
quality  rumors.  Canning  is  moving  slowly  up  the 
Peninsula,  and  within  a  week  will  probably  be  on  in 
full  force  right  up  to  the  top,  in  Delaware.  If  they  get 
poor  standards  or  seconds  it  will  not  be  the  canners’ 
fault,  for  they  are  determined  to  avoid  those  at  all  cost. 
And  they  better  had!  There  is  plenty  of  pea  acreage 
out,  and  it  is  doing  very  nicely.  Any  kind  of  a  shortage 
here  can  give  no  license  to  any  other  pea  canning  region 
to  run  hog-wild.  More  than  that  prices  are  so  low  that 
if  the  pea  canners  add  heavily  to  the  carry-over  now 
on  hand,  they  will  just  sink  their  own  ship,  and  assure 
a  heavy  financial  loss. 

Spinach  canning  in  this  region  is  about  over.  The 
crop  was  good,  and  prices  on  the  wholesale  vegetable 
market  often  were  ruinously  low — 10  cents  to  12i/^ 


cents  per  bushel.  Now  those  prices  have  jumped  to 
35c  to  45c  per  bushel  for  good  stock,  which  means  the 
crop  is  ending  and  canning  with  it.  Such  spinach 
as  was  canned  at  the  low  prices  was  almost  immediately 
sold,  no  one  feeling  willing  to  run  up  much  on  “spec”. 
Even  at  the  low  prices  for  stock  the  prices  for  finished 
goods  were  too  close  to  cost  for  comfort. 

Spinach  canning  in  California  has  long  since  been 
done,  with  a  record  short  pack,  and  all  held  in  firm 
hands.  The  Ozarks  are  through,  and  other  sections  will 
not  be  on  for  some  little  time.  There  has  been  nothing 
added  to  the  holdings  of  canned  spinach. 

The  packing  of  “small  fruits”,  which  used  to  be  a 
prominent  feature  in  this  market,  as  in  many  others, 
seems  to  have  passed  out,  in  favor  of  soda  fountain 
supplies,  put  down  in  barrels  and  run  into  cold  storage ; 
and  now  some  cold  or  quick  freezing  in  small  packages 
for  market  stalls.  Canning  of  strawberries,  red  and 
black  raspberries,  and  gooseberries,  if  it  has  not 
shrunk  has  at  least  not  kept  pace  with  other  canned 
products ;  but  blueberries  and  blackberries  are  holding 
up  well,  and  maintaining  the  reputation.  They  were 
all  fine  products,  and  in  some  States  some  canners  are 
making  a  nice  business  packing  delicious  products,  and 
on  which  they  can  command  their  own  prices,  largely. 
From  what  we  have  seen  of  the  frozen  berries  it  would 
not  seem  that  they  could  ever  take  the  place  of  the 
canned. 

THE  MARKET — There  are  canners  who  report  a 
quite  fair  and  steady  flow  of  business,  all  on  prompt 
shipment,  and  at  prices  well  above  the  “lows”  usually 
heard.  Old,  experienced  canners  regard  the  canned 
vegetable  situation  as  quite  good.  They  reason  that 
the  steady  run  of  orders  is  reducing  their  stock  to  the 
vanishing  point;  and  the  reduced  acreages,  together 
with  the  ravishes  of  aphis  and  other  insects,  insure 
comparatively  light  packs,  and  better  markets  in  the 
near  future.  They  have  their  fingers  on  the  pulse  of 
popular  consumption,  and  they  see  “the  way  the  wind 
blows”  and  are  not  sacrificing  good  goods  at  low  prices. 
The  best  informed  consider  canned  foods  have  reached 
bottom,  and  will  slowly  but  surely  move  upwards  in 
prices.  Under  the  heavy  demand,  and  the  undoubted 
cleaned-out  condition  of  jobbers’  stocks,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  see  any  other  outcome,  than  better  prices. 
There  are  no  material  changes  in  the  price  market,  and 
you  have  the  Crop  Reports  in  their  regular  column,  as 
well  as  the  market  summaries  of  all  leading  centers. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place,  then,  to  call  attention  to 
some  market  happenings  that  are  noteworthy.  You 
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have  observed  that  the  Maine  corn  canners  decided  to 
acquaint  the  world  with  the  virtues  of  Maine  canned 
corn ;  that  is,  to  put  on  an  advertising  campaign.  That 
is  in  full  swing  now,  and  it  is  proving  even  better  than 
they  had  first  hoped:  they  have  about  moved  their 
stocks,  and  are  set,  full  steam  ahead  on  another  cam¬ 
paign  to  move  the  ’38  pack.  The  same  advertising 
experts  who  moved  the  Maine  white  potato  surplus,  and 
all  the  1937  heavy  crop,  at  prices  far  above  those  ruling 
when  they  began,  are  in  charge  of  this  corn  selling, 
and  with  the  same  results :  better  prices  than  the  mar¬ 
ket,  by  far.  People  everywhere  are  being  influenced  by 
the  advertising  campaigns,  and  they  select  the  adver¬ 
tised  goods,  ignoring  the  “also  rans” — ^that  great  mass 
of  fatherless  or  uncertain  goods,  even  at  prices  much 
below  the  advertised.  It  may  interest  the  advocates  of 
Descriptive  Labeling,  and  also  the  opponents  of  the 
Name-On-The-Label  move,  that  these  experienced  ex¬ 
perts  with  consumer  selling,  regard  the  first  as  impos¬ 
sible,  and  the  latter  as  absolutely  essential  to  success 
in  any  advertising  campaign.  And  any  advertising 
expert  will  tell  you  the  same  thing.  It  is  a  thought 
worth  considering,  but  what  is  most  needed  is  quick 
action  on  the  new  pure  food  bill  now  before  Congress. 

• 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

Special  Correepondent  of  “The  Coaming  Trade" 

Distributors  Continue  Bearish — Market  Drags — Southern  Can¬ 
ners  Packing  Peas — interest  in  No.  10  Future  Corn — New 
Pack  Limas  Draw  Interest,  Prices — Grapefruit  Canning  Wind¬ 
ing  up — Labor  Trouble  Strengthens  Salmon  Market — 
Sardines  Behind  Schedule. 

New  York,  May  20, 1938. 

HE  SITUATION — Mixed  trends  developed  in  the 
canned  foods  market  this  week,  with  salmon  show¬ 
ing  signs  of  firming  up  and  the  remainder  of  the 
market  continuing  rather  draggy.  New  pack  peas  are 
moving  but  slowly,  limas  are  meeting  with  inquiry  on 
new  pack,  and  more  interest  is  shown  in  tomatoes.  On 
the  West  Coast,  a  little  interest  has  developed  in  offer¬ 
ings  of  new  pack  asparagus  by  independent  packers  at 
prices  about  10  cents  per  dozen  under  the  lists  put  out 
recently  on  nationally  known  brands. 

THE  OUTLOOK  —  Distributors  generally  continue 
rather  bearish  in  their  outlook  regarding  the  new  pack, 
notwithstanding  planned  curtailment  on  some  items. 
While  this  feeling .  persists,  therefore,  hand-to-mouth 
buying  may  be  looked  for,  with  inventories  kept  at  a 
low  ebb.  Illustrative  of  this  trend  is  a  report  that  one 
large  chain  system,  with  2,000  or  more  stores  to  take 
care  of  has  been  buying  one  canned  fruit  item  recently 
in  lots  of  200  cases. 

TOMATOES — New  pack  tomatoes  have  not  sold  in 
any  quantity  as  yet,  but  buyers  are  watching  the  situa¬ 
tion  carefully,  as  a  check  against  spot  prices.  Southern 
packers  are  quoting  new  tomatoes  for  July- August 
shipment  at  inside  prices  of  60  cents  for  2s,  82%  cents 
for  21/2S,  871/^  cents  for  3s  and  $2.65  for  10s.  For  spot 


shipment,  the  market  is  held  at  39  to  40  cents  for  Is, 
60  cents  for  2s,  921/2  cents  for  2I/2S,  $1.07i/^  to  $1.10 
for  3s,  and  $3.10  and  upwards  for  10s. 

PEAS — A  number  of  southern  canners  are  now  in 
production  on  the  new  pack  of  peas,  with  the  easier 
market  for  new  pack  tending  to  slow  demand  some¬ 
what.  While  many  canners  are  not  as  yet  willing  to 
make  quotations  on  their  1938  season’s  pack,  offerings 
are  reported  coming  through  at  671/2  cents  for  standard 
4  sieve  or  ungraded,  72  cents  for  standard  3  sieve, 
80  cents  for  extra  standard  3  sieve  and  90  cents  for 
extra  standard  2  sieve.  On  No.  10s,  quotations  are 
heard  at  $3.65  for  standard  4s  or  ungraded,  $3.75  for 
standard  3  sieve,  and  $4.50  for  extra  standard  3  sieve. 
While  a  reduction  of  some  15  per  cent  from  last  year’s 
pack  total  is  indicated  for  the  current  season,  many 
buyers  feel  that  this  reduction  will  not  be  sufficient  to 
make  for  market  stabilization,  and  are  rather  dubious 
regarding  canners’  ability  to  hold  the  market. 

CORN — There  was  no  change  reported  during  the 
week  with  respect  to  the  spot  market  for  canned  corn, 
demand  continuing  along  rather  routine  lines.  A  little 
interest  is  reported  developing  in  future  No.  10  corn, 
however.  Offerings  from  the  south  are  reported  on 
future  10s  on  the  basis  of  $5.25  for  fancy  golden 
bantam  and  $4.75  for  extra  standard,  with  fancy  shoe- 
peg  or  Country  Gentleman,  whole  kernel,  at  $5.50,  and 
extra  standards  at  $5.00.  On  fancy  cream  style,  the 
market  is  quoted  at  $5.00,  with  extra  standards  at 
$4.00,  and  standards  at  $3.75,  all  f.  o.  b.  canneries, 
for  shipment  when  packed.  Carryover  of  No.  10  corn 
is  light,  and  indications  point  to  a  rather  small  pack 
of  this  size  during  the  coming  season. 

LIMA  BEANS — ^With  carryover  holdings  well  sold 
up,  new  pack  lima  beans  are  attracting  buying  interest. 
Canners  in  the  south  are  offering  for  late  August- 
early  September  shipment  at  the  following  prices :  tiny 
green.  Is,  871/2  cents ;  2s,  $1.35 ;  medium  green.  Is,  771/4 
cents,  2s  $1.10,  10s  $5.50;  medium  green  and  white 
mixed.  Is  87l^  cents,  10s  $4.35. 

CITRUS  PRODUCTS  —  Grapefruit  canning  in 
Florida  is  winding  up,  with  packers  cutting  down 
operations  as  the  late  crop  is  generally  of  undesirable 
quality  for  canning.  For  prompt  shipment,  Florida 
packers  quote  fancy  segments  at  95  cents  to  $1.00  for 
2s,  with  5s  at  $2.85  to  $3.00.  On  fancy  juice,  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  2s  ranges  621/^  to  671/2  cents  per  dozen  for  the 
unsweetened,  with  prices  for  sweetened  21/2  cents  per 
dozen  higher. 

SALMON — Unfavorable  labor  conditions  at  the 
start  of  the  season  are  expected  to  be  reflected  by  a 
material  curtailment  in  the  1938  pack  of  Salmon  in 
Alaska,  according  to  reports  from  Seattle  this  week. 
Jurisdictional  disputes  between  the  A.  F.  of  L.  and 
C.I.O.  have  been  a  continuing  headache  for  the  packers 
thus  far,  and  some  plants  will  not  open.  The  un¬ 
favorable  outlook  for  canning  is  tending  to  stiffen  the 
spot  market,  and  is  leading  to  reports  of  possible  early 
advances.  Pinks  are  now  holding  firm  at  $1.05,  f.o.b. 
coast,  with  bids  at  $1.00  being  rejected.  Packers  are 
now  talking  a  $1.10  minimum  price  for  this  grade. 
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Fancy  reds  are  being  firmly  held  at  $2.50,  with  unsold 
stocks  in  packers’  hands  light. 

SARDINES — Canning  operations  in  Maine  are  con¬ 
siderably  behind  schedule  this  season,  due  to  the  late 
run  of  fish.  With  stocks  of  carryover  sardines 
dwindling  steadily,  the  price  outlook  is  strengthening. 
Business  is  being  booked  currently  for  prompt  ship¬ 
ment  on  the  basis  of  $2.80  per  case  for  quarter  oil 
keyless,  and  price  cutting  which  was  in  evidence  on 
this  and  other  grades  recently  is  now  a  thing  of  the 
past. 

ASPARAGUS — Fair  bookings  of  new  pack  aspara¬ 
gus  at  recently-announced  opening  prices  are  reported, 
with  independent  packers,  who  are  quoting  the  market 
in  some  instances  at  10  cents  per  dozen  less  than  pre¬ 
vailing  prices  on  advertised  brands,  coming  in  for  a 
good  amount  of  business. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS  —  There  were  no  further 
price  changes  reported  on  California  fruits  this  week, 
and  business  continued  along  routine  lines.  Some 
interest  is  being  shown  by  distributors  in  reports  of 
labor  unrest  among  coast  cannery  workers,  and  any 
indications  of  real  trouble  at  the  canneries  this  season 
would  probably  bring  out  a  better  buying  movement  on 
spots.  With  high  costs  confronting  them,  coast  canners 
generally  are  refraining  from  endeavoring  to  stimulate 
sales  through  the  medium  of  substantial  price  conces¬ 
sions,  preferring  to  hold  on  to  unsold  stocks  in  the 
belief  that  they  will  prove  good  property  during  the 
1938-39  marketing  season. 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “Illinois” 

SpecicU  Correspcndant  of  *'Tho  Cemning  Trad^* 

Rain  Improves  Crop  Condition — Market  Maintains  Better 
Condition — ^Tomato  Acreage  Reduction  Reported — Corn  Buying 
Is  Slow — Hunting  for  Cheap  Peas — Asparagus  Market  Firm — 

Spinach  Pack  Short — Fruit  Market  Volume  Limited — ^The 
Cherry  Pack  Damaged  by  Frost. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  May  20,  1938. 

HE  WEATHER — Those  canners  in  the  Mississippi 
River  Valley  who  were  lamenting  about  dry 
weather  a  few  days  ago,  have  no  cause  to  complain 
now.  Ample  rainfall  has  prevailed  for  the  past  several 
days  and  crop  conditions  have  improved. 

GENERAL  MARKET — The  better  feeling  as  last 
week  stated  prevails.  Trading  is  far  from  active,  but 
increased  business  seems  to  be  reported  by  almost 
everyone  you  meet.  Values  seem  to  have  hardened 
somewhat  but  advances  are  the  exception. 

TOMATOES — A  prominent  Indiana  canner  in  his 
weekly  bulletin  to  the  trade,  said  in  part:  “At  the 
present,  all  indications  are  for  such  a  large  carryover 
of  canned  tomatoes  and  tomato  products  that  we  will 
not  be  able  to  use  any  uncontracted  tomatoes  this  year. 
Further,  we  have  accepted  25  per  cent  increased  con¬ 
tracted  acreage  of  all  items  which  we  pack.  Growers 
would  put  out  double  that  amount  if  they  could  get  con- 
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tracts,  and  even  without  contracts  they  would  put  the 
acreage  out  if  they  had  any  assurance  of  a  market.” 

Most  other  canners  report  a  reduction  in  acreage  and 
the  general  thought  is  that  there  will  be  about  20  per 
cent  less  tomatoes  planted  this  year  as  compared  with 
last. 

Meanwhile,  the  market  is  stationary  and  prices  are 
unchanged  from  those  recorded  in  this  column  a  week 
ago. 

CORN — Buying  is  slow.  As  one  broker  said :  “The 
situation  is  spotty.”  No  one  seems  to  be  interested 
in  futures.  Prevailing  quotations  range :  No.  2  standard 
white  crushed  at  65  cents ;  No.  2  extra  standard  white 
crushed  at  671/2  cents,  and  No.  2  extra  standard  yellow 
crushed  at  70  cents,  factory.  No.  10  tin  corn  seems 
scarce.  It  is  not  quoted  freely.  Some  large  Govern¬ 
ment  and  institutional  bids  have  called  for  substantial 
quantities  and  those  figuring  on  such  business  report 
difficulty  in  finding  proper  supply.  The  lowest  price 
on  No.  10  white  crushed  cream  style  is  $3.75,  Wisconsin 
factory. 

PEAS — One  of  the  prominent  chain  stores  here  ran 
a  sale  over  the  past  week-end  of  two  No.  2  tins  extra 
sifted  Early  June  peas  at  17  cents.  That’s  $1.02  per 
dozen.  The  chain  must  have  made  a  profit  so  the 
canner  who  furnished  the  goods  probably  had  to  take 
around  80  cents  for  these  goods.  As  a  result  of  that 
sale,  several  houses  are  trying  to  find  an  extra  sifted 
Early  June  pea  with  which  to  compete,  but  about  the 
lowest  price  is  90  cents  to  $1.00,  f.  0.  b.  Wisconsin 
factories. 

There  is  a  big  call  for  something  in  the  way  of  a 
low  priced  pea  at  around  65  cents  to  671/4  cents,  fac¬ 
tory,  but  such  lots  are  not  to  be  had. 

Some  frost  damage  to  the  growing  crop  was  reported 
last  week.  Rain  in  Indiana  has  relieved  the  dry  con¬ 
dition  there. 

The  spot  market  is  of  routine  character  with  the 
lowest  price  721/4  cents,  factory. 

ASPARAGUS — Effort  is  being  made  to  push  this 
item  and  some  business  is  being  booked,  although  the 
quantity  to  date  is  reported  far  below  normal.  An 
Illinois  canner  has  quoted  No.  2  large  all  green  at 
$2.35;  No.  2  medium  all  green  at  $2.20. 

The  California  situation  is  reported  firm  with  the 
alloted  1,800,000  cases,  a  mark  that  will  be  hard  to 
attain. 

Some  Eastern  as  well  as  Southern  asparagus  has 
been  offered  here,  but  without  result. 

SPINACH — Canners  arranging  to  pack  heavily  of 
any  commodity  this  year,  can  take  a  lesson  from  the 
spinach  packers.  The  Spring  production  is  practically 
over  and  the  total  for  all  sections  is  certainly  not  more 
than  50  per  cent  of  last  year.  In  the  very  face  of  that, 
buyers  are  not  protecting  their  wants  or  purchasing 
ahead.  The  disposition  is  simply  to  buy  only  when  and 
as  wanted  and  needed. 

Prices  in  the  Ozarks  and  Baltimore  are  on  the  same 
level.  General  quotations  are:  No.  2  tin  spinach  at  60 
to  65  cents ;  No.  21/2  tin  spinach  at  82l^  to  85  cents,  and 
No.  10  tin  spinach  at  $2.70  to  $2.75. 
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GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS— Some  interest  has 
been  noted  in  items  like  fancy  small  cut  green  beans, 
difficult  to  obtain.  Southern  packs  of  No.  2  cut  wax 
beans  have  sold  fairly  readily. 

From  the  planned  acreage  reports,  green  and  wax 
bean  canners  should  certainly  trim  their  sails  or  it 
will  be  just  like  that  buyer  reported  the  other  week — 
“Standard  cut  green  beans  will  soon  be  selling  at  50c.” 
That  certainly  isn’t  very  heartening,  but  the  canner 
must  endeavor  to  keep  his  pack  somewhat  in  balance 
with  his  demand. 

BEETS — Some  dumping  of  cut  beets  has  been  noted 
in  this  market,  such  as  60  cents  delivered  for  No.  2 
cuts  and  70  cents  delivered  for  No.  21/2  cuts. 

BERRIES — Both  the  distributor  as  well  as  the  can¬ 
ner  have  had  to  take  it  on  the  chin.  For  example.  No. 
10  blackberries — these  sold  last  early  Fall  at  from 
$5.50  to  as  high  as  $6.00,  Coast.  Price  today  is  $3.75, 
Coast.  Another  item — No.  10  blueberries,  these  are 
available  at  $5.50  to  $6.00,  Chicago.  Columbian  red 
raspberries;  Cuthbert  red  raspberries  and  the  balance 
of  the  line,  are  in  a  similar  weak  position. 

GRAPEFRUIT  AND  GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE  — A 
slow  market  rules.  Everyone  is  pinning  considerable 
faith  to  the  advertising  that  the  Florida  interests  have 
started  and  which  will  continue  during  the  Summer. 
The  lowest  in  juice  is  No.  2  fancy  grapefruit  juice  at 
60  cents,  f.  o.  b.  either  Texas  Rio  Grande  Valley  or 
Florida  common  points. 

The  46-oz.  juice  has  proved  a  good  seller  this  season. 
The  market  on  46-oz.  grapefruit  juice,  orange  juice,  as 
well  as  blended  juice  is  $1.50,  Florida. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS— All  is  quiet  along  the 
peach  front.  The  volume  of  business  passing  is  quite 
limited. 

More  life  is  noted  in  apricots  and  some  trading  has 
been  going  on  in  both  whole  unpeeled  as  well  as  whole 
peeled. 

R.  S.  P.  CHERRIES — Late  reports  from  South¬ 
western  Michigan  are  that  strawberries,  cherries, 
Kiefer  pears,  peaches  and  grapes  have  been  badly 
damaged  and  that  these  fruits  will  be  quite  light  this 
season. 

As  far  as  cherries  are  concerned,  buyers  are  indif¬ 
ferent  to  all  crop  reports.  The  market  is  as  previously 
quoted. 

Some  criticism  has  been  made  over  the  remarks  in 
regard  to  red  sour  pitted  cherries  and  this  year’s  crop 
prospects,  that  have  appeared  in  this  column  the  last 
few  weeks.  Let  it  be  stated  here  and  now,  that  the 
writer  endeavors  to  be  a  reporter,  not  a  debater.  He 
obtains  information  from  many  sellers,  buyers,  and 
brokers.  He  condenses  all  this  and  gives  the  readers 
of  this  column  the  benefit  thereof. 

THE  JANUARY  CONVENTION  —  Well-founded 
rumors  have  it  that  at  the  directors  meeting  of  the 
National  Canners’  Association  this  week  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  Chicago  will  be  selected  as  the  1939  meeting  place. 

It  seems  a  certainty  that  the  National  Food  Brokers 
will  hold  their  meeting  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  im¬ 
mediately  preceding  the  Convention  Week. 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade" 

Business  Going  to  Advertised  Brands — Fruit  Crops  Promise 
Average  Production — Cool  Weather  Holds  Back  Asparagus — 
This  Market  Clum  on  Tomatoes — Better  Peas  from  Utah — Any 
Alaska  Salmon  Pack  in  Question. 

San  Francisco,  May  19, 1938. 

ARKET — Trading  continues  to  be  of  limited 
volume,  with  most  of  the  business  on  advertised 
brands  or  on  small  lots  picked  up  at  less  than 
list  prices.  The  canner  who  holds  out  for  his  list 
prices,  even  though  they  may  be  very  low,  is  left  hold¬ 
ing  the  goods.  Possibly,  he  may  come  out  ahead  in  the 
long  run.  That  will  certainly  be  the  case  on  many  items. 

CROPS  —  The  preliminary  estimate  of  California 
fruit  crops  for  1938  has  been  issued  by  the  California 
Cooperative  Crop  Reporting  Service.  About  an  average 
production  is  promised,  with  orchards  generally  in 
good  shape.  It  is  still  too  early  to  make  even  a  good 
guess  as  to  apple  producton,  but  indications  point  to 
a  good  crop.  Apricots  seem  in  line  for  a  smaller  crop 
than  in  either  of  the  past  two  years,  with  a  very  light 
crop  in  prospect  for  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  About 
52  per  cent  of  a  full  crop  is  indicated,  against  74  per 
cent  at  a  corresponding  time  last  year.  Cherries 
promise  better  than  in  1936  or  1937,  with  percentage 
of  a  full  crop  set  at  79,  against  61  at  this  time  last 
year.  Both  clingstone  and  freestone  peaches  promise 
a  smaller  yield  than  last  year.  The  former  are  given 
a  rating  of  76  per  cent,  against  88  a  year  ago,  while 
the  latter  are  rated  at  78  per  cent  against  84.  Several 
thousand  acres  have  been  ruined  by  high  water  and  re¬ 
sulting  sour  sap.  Pear  prospects  are  bright,  with  87  per 
cent  of  a  full  crop  promised,  against  81  per  cent  a 
year  ago.  Both  plums  and  prunes  promise  a  better 
yield  than  in  either  of  the  last  two  years. 

ASPARAGUS — The  weather  continues  cool  and  the 
harvesting  of  asparagus  has  been  slowed  down.  Daily 
records  are  being  made  of  the  canned  pack,  since  this 
is  to  be  limited  to  1,800,000  cases,  and  this  is  little  more 
than  half  of  that  made  to  a  corresponding  date  last 
year.  However,  no  difficulty  should  be  had  in  pack¬ 
ing  the  full  quota.  The  tentative  opening  prices  seem 
to  have  met  with  the  approval  of  the  trade,  but  book¬ 
ings  so  far  have  not  been  large.  Some  buyers  have 
confined  their  early  purchases  to  items  in  the  list  that 
usually  are  in  light  supply. 

TOMATOES — California  canners  read  with  much 
interest  of  improvements  in  the  tomato  market  in  other 
producing  centers  but  confess  inability  to  report  any¬ 
thing  especially  encouraging  here.  Sales  continue  of 
exceedingly  small  volume  with  standards  a  little 
weaker  in  tone.  Prices  remain  the  same,  but  more 
canners  have  gone  to  80  cents  for  No.  2V2S  and  to  $2.75 
for  No.  10s,  deserting  the  maximum  price  structure  of 
871/2  cents  and  $2.85  respectively.  A  limited  acreage 
of  canning  tomatoes  has  been  signed  up,  and  the 
season’s  pack  promises  to  be  definitely  smaller,  judging 
by  preparations  at  this  time. 
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PEAS — Utah  canners  are  definitely  set  to  improve 
the  quality  of  their  pea  pack  this  year  and  are  offering 
growers  $4  a  ton  more  for  Perfection  and  late  varieties 
than  a  year  ago.  Prices  are  to  be  $91.50  a  ton  for 
1,  2  and  3-sieve  peas,  $50  for  4-sieve  and  $23.50  for 
5-sieve  and  over.  Last  year,  prices  were  $87.50,  $50 
and  $25,  respectively.  For  early  peas,  canners  will 
pay  $82.50  for  1,  2  and  3-sieve,  $40  for  4-sieve  and  $20 
for  5-sieve  and  over.  The  purpose  of  the  higher  prices 
is  to  encourage  delivery  of  the  choicer  grades  and 
improve  the  position  of  Utah  in  the  market. 

SALMON — Whether  or  not  a  pack  of  salmon  will 
be  made  in  Alaska  this  season  is  a  much  mooted 
question  at  this  writing.  Packers  and  unions  are  still 
at  odds  and  unless  differences  are  settled  immediately 
no  efforts  will  be  made  to  send  vessels  out  of  San 
Francisco.  This  city’s  share  in  the  Alaskan  salmon 
business  amounts  to  about  a  million  cases  annually, 
valued  at  close  to  $7,000,000.  The  market  for  salmon 
continues  dull,  despite  the  uncertain  outlook  for  the 
1938  pack,  with  the  recent  lower  prices  on  pinks  and 
chums  attracting  little  added  business  to  date 

• 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “Bayou” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Shrimp  Scarce  Except  in  Florida — Oyster  Buying  Very  Light — 
Low  Prices  Holding  Down  Bean  Pack — Canning  Crowder  Peas. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  May  20,  1938. 

HRIMP — Shrimp  continue  scarce  in  Alabama  and 
Mississippi  waters,  but  Apalachicola,  Florida,  and 
Louisiana  have  been  shipping  a  good  many  raw, 
headless  shrimp. 

Alabama  shrimpers  have  not  caught  enough  shrimp 
to  supply  one-half  of  the  retail  demand  in  Mobile,  and 
dealers  here  have  had  to  get  shrimp  from  Apalachicola 
and  Louisiana  to  fill  their  orders.  Louisiana  had  nice, 
large  jumbo  shrimp  that  run  18  to  the  pound  after 
headed. 

No  more  canning  of  shrimp  will  be  done  until  the 
Fall  season  opens  in  August. 

The  movement  of  canned  shrimp  is  light  and  the 
price  is  $1.30  per  dozen  for  No.  1  small ;  $1.35  for  No.  1 
medium,  and  $1.50  for  No.  1  large,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

OYSTERS — The  canning  of  oysters  has  been 
stopped  for  a  month  and  while  the  sale  of  canned 
oysters  continued  a  little  while  longer,  yet  it  has  now 
settled  to  a  very  light  movement,  because  people  will 
not  eat  fresh  nor  canned  oysters  in  hot  weather. 

The  price  of  canned  oysters  is  95  cents  per  dozen 
for  four  ounce;  $1.00  for  five  ounce;  $1.90  for  eight 
ounce,  and  $2.00  for  ten  ounce,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

SNAP  BEANS — The  canning  of  beans  is  moving 
along  at  a  fair  clip,  but  no  big  production  is  expected 
in  this  locality,  because  very  little  acreage  was  con¬ 
tracted  for  and  the  bulk  of  the  beans  will  be  from  un¬ 
contracted  acreage  and  the  surplus  from  those  planted 
for  the  produce  market. 

If  the  price  of  the  produce  market  remains  low,  the 
surplus  from  this  source  will  be  considerable,  but  if 


the  price  of  the  produce  market  goes  up,  the  canners 
will  not  get  any  surplus  and  the  pack  will  be  still  lighter 
than  anticipated.  At  any  rate,  with  prices  of  beans  at 
such  low  levels,  canners  are  not  very  enthusiastic  about 
the  pack. 

The  price  of  cut  stringless  beans  is  from  70  cents  to 
721/2  cents  per  dozen  for  No.  2,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

CROWDER  PEAS — The  canneries  that  are  packing 
crowder  peas  find  that  it  is  working  very  nicely  this 
season  with  the  bean  pack,  because  they  can  alternate 
and  thus  the  overhead  is  well  taken  care  of,  even  if 
the  bean  pack  is  light. 

The  crowder  pea  pack  is  a  minor  pack  in  this  section, 
but  it  is  gaining  importance  each  year. 

The  price  of  No.  2  crowder  peas  is  90  cents  per  dozen, 
and  $4.65  per  dozen  for  No.  10,  f.  o.  b. 


NEW  LIMA  BEAN  VARIETIES  FOR  CANNING 

(Continued  from  page  7) 

suited  for  canning  because  of  poor  color  and  an  objec¬ 
tionable  strawy  flavor.  The  larger  sizes  of  the  thick- 
seeded  varieties  retained  their  color  and  flavor  during 
canning  and  freezing  slightly  better  than  Henderson 
but  the  smallest  size  of  Henderson  were  better  in  color 
than  the  smallest  size  of  the  thick-seeded  varieties.  The 
smallest  size  of  Maryland  Thick  Seeded  was  most 
attractive  because  of  the  uniformity  and  plumpness  of 
the  beans  but  was  not  quite  as  good  in  flavor  as  the 
other  small-seeded  strains.  Differences  in  flavor  were 
not  very  great  and  considering  the  data  for  all  sizes, 
both  frozen  and  canned,  it  was  concluded  that  all  of 
these  new  small-seeded  varieties  and  strains  are  equal 
if  not  slightly  superior  in  quality  to  Henderson. 

TABLE  2.— POD  SET,  POD  WEIGHT.  AND  WEIGHT  OF  SHELLED  BEANS 
PER  ACRE  OF  NEW  BUSH  LIMAS  AT  BELTSVILLE.  MD..  1937. 

Av.  No.  Pods  Av.  Wt.  per  Lbs.  Shelled  Beans 


Variety  or  Strain 

per  plant  Pod- 

—Grams 

per  acre 

U.  S.  No.  2 . 

.  24.7 

3.68 

832 

Henderson  Bush  . 

.  27.5 

3.69 

867 

Maryland  Thick  Seeded . . 

.  30.4 

2.44 

727 

Baby  Fordhook  . . 

.  26.2 

3.61 

877 

Illinois  Baby  Potato . . 

.  24.2 

3.44 

793 

Illinois  Large  Podded . - 

.  19.6 

4.89 

855 

McCrea  . 

.  .9 

3.36 

18 

TABLE  3.— MATURITY 

AND  SIZE  OF 

SHELLED 

BEANS 

FROM 

BELTSVILLE  AND 

RIDGELY  BUSH 

LIMA  BEAN  STRAIN 

TRIALS,  1937. 

Percent 

Percent  of  Elach  Sieve  Size 

Variety 

White  Beans  No.  1 

No.  2 

No.  3 

No. 

Belts  ville 

U.  S.  No.  2 . 

.  14 

30 

25 

39 

6 

Henderson  Bush  . 

.  14 

26 

26 

42 

6 

Maryland  Thick  Seeded . 

.  25 

76 

19 

5 

0 

Baby  Fordhook  . 

.  16 

28 

25 

45 

2 

Illinois  Baby  Potato  . 

.  12 

18 

22 

48 

12 

Illinois  Large  Podded . 

.  17 

12 

12 

46 

30 

Ridgely 

U.  S.  No.  2 . 

.  16 

25 

16 

39 

20 

Henderson  Bush  . 

.  11 

26 

15 

40 

19 

Maryland  Thick  Seeded . . 

.  21 

66 

26 

8 

0 

Baby  Fordhook  . 

14 

31 

41 

14 

Illinois  Baby  Potato . 

.  23 

9 

14 

40 

37 

Illinois  Large  Podded . 

.  13 

9 

5 

20 

66 

SAFE  INSECTICIDES 

for 

Controlling  Crop  Pests 

AGICIDE  LABORATORIES 

Los  Angeles  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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-  -  -  -  the  annual  compilation  of  pack  statistics, 
prices,  grade  descriptions,  label  requirements, 
food  laws  and  other  necessary  references  -  -  -  - 

was  mailed  to  all  subscribers  of  THE  CANNING  TRADE 
with  the  May  2nd  issue.  All  standing  orders  were  filled  at 
that  time. 

If  you  require  additional  copies  of  the  Almanac,  place  your 
order  promptly  for  demand  is  exceptionally  heavy. 

Many  canners  buy  extra  copies,  imprinted  with  their  com¬ 
pliments,  to  present  to  their  Buyers  and  Brokers .  A  20% 
discount  begins  with  orders  for  20  or  more  copies.  Im¬ 
printing  free  on  discount  orders  (limited  to  four  lines). 
Extra  copies  $1.00  each. 

Compiled  and  published  annually  by 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 


20  S.  Gay  Street 


BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 


May  23,  1938 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B.  Factory 

Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  the  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  West  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports. 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


Eastern 
Low  High 


Canned  Vegetables 


ASPARAGUS 


White  Colossal,  No.  2^ . 

Large,  No.  2% . 

Medium,  No.  2% . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  2  ro.  cans... 

Medium,  No.  1  tall . 

Large,  No.  2 . 

Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sq.. 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  1  sq . 

Small.  No.  1  sq . . . . 


Eastern 
Low  High 


Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  2s.. 
Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  lOs 
Green  Cuts,  2s . 


STRINGLESS  BEANS 

Fancy  French  Cut  Green,  No.  2 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2.... 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Cut  Wax,  No.  2....„........ 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Red  Kidney,  Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . . 


.95  1.00 

"85  !!!!!!! 


.60  .65 

2.70  3.25 


LIMA  BEANS 


No.  2  Tiny  Green .  1.50 

No.  10 


No.  2  Fancy  Small  Green..... 

1.30  . 

1  35!%  . 

i.26  1.30 

Mn  in  . 

1  nn 

.92%  1.00 

.75  .80 

.60  .66 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Fresh  White . 

No.  10  . 

5.76  _ 

.80  . 

.67%  . 

BEETS 

Whole,  No.  2 . 

,.  .76  _ _ 

.90  1.20 

.76 

3.'76 


No.  2%  . 1.00 

No.  10  .  8.26 

Std.  Cut,  No.  2 . 65 

No.  2%  . 90 

No.  10  . 3.00 

Ex.  Std.  Cu^  No.  2 . . . 

No.  2%  . . .  . 

No.  10  . . 

Std.  Sliced,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  Sliced,  No. 

No.  10  . 

CARROTS 


Std.  Sliced,  No.  2 . 76  . 

No.  10  . 3.60  4.26 

Std.  Diced,  No.  2 . .60  .75 

No.  10  . 3.00  3.26 


PEAS  AND  CARROTS 

Std.  No.  2 . 60 

Fancy  No.  2 . .  .90 


Central 
Low  High 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


2.50 

2"40 


2.60 

2"50 


S.06 

8.16 

8.06 

2.85 

2.96 

2.86 


67%  2.76 


. 

2.60 

2.60 

No.  10 

2.10 

2.10 

2.10 

2.16 

Std.  No.  2 

2.60 

2.50 

2.30 

2.35 

No.  10 

1.80 

1.80 

1.65 

1.75 

HOMINY 

8.26 

8.26 

1.16 

1.16 

Std.  Split,  I 

No.  2%  .. 

No.  10  „.. 

.90 

4.60 

1.00 

6.00 

1.20 

6.00 

1.26 

MIXED  VE 

.67% 

.75 

.85 

.90 

.90 

. . 

Fey.,  No.  2.. 

3.25 

3.50 

4.00 

4.75 

No.  10  .... 

.62% 

.70 

.67% 

.75 

.80 

.85 

Std.,  No.  2.. 

3.00 

3.35 

3.35 

No.  10  .... 

1.00 

2.00 

1.45 

1.75 

1.40 

6.00 

PEAS 

.85  .90 

".80  ".'821/a 


.60  .62% 
2.75  3.00 


1.00 

".90 


1.10 

'"95 


.95 

8.76 

.65 


1.60 

4.60 

.70 


.60 

.70 

2.76 


.65 

.75 

3.00 


.85 

1.10 

3.86 

.96 

3.60 


.90 


1.10 


.60  .70 

2.76  3.00 


.  1.10 

1.16  1.26 


.65 


1.80 


CORN — Whoiegrain 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . 

White,  Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . . 72% 

No.  10  .  6.76 

Std.  No.  2 . 66 

CORN — Creamstyle 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . 82%  1.10 

No.  10  . . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . .75 

No.  10  . 4.60 

Std.  No.  2 . .  . 

No.  10  .  4.00 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 . 76 

No.  10  . .  . 

. 60 


.82%  1.05 

'so  "iso 

76 

70  .80 

‘!6'7%  "76 

"86  Loii 
.80 
'.'76 


.80 

4.50 


.60 


.70 


.66 


1.15 

".'65 

"'.65 


.85 

2.50 


.86 

4.60 


No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  33 . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  5s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  2s......... 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  5s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  23 . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  4s . . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  5s . . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  5s . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaska,  Is . . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaska,  2s . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  3s . . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  is.... 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s.... 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  3s.... 
No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  3s.. 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  4s _ 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  6s.... 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  6s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  5s . 

No.  2  Ungraded . . 

Soaked,  2s . 

10s  . . . 

Blackeye,  2s,  Soaked . 

lOs  . 

PUMPKIN 


Fancy,  No.  2., 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 


SAUER  KRAUT 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  _ 

No.  8  . 

No.  10  . 


SPINACH 

No.  2  . 

No.  2% 
No.  10  .. 


Central 
Low  High 


.85 

5.25 

.80 


.95 

6.76 


.86 

.96 

4.25 

6.00 

.72% 

.80 

4.50 

4.75 

.70 

.75 

.80 

.96 

.62% 

.65 

3.76 

4.60 

.62% 

.65 

3.75 

4.00 

"'.60 

“iei 

1.90 

2.36 

West  Coast 
Low  High 


SUCCOTASH 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Com,  Dir.  Limias. 
Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Cora,  Fr.  Limas. 
Triple,  No.  2 . . 


1.25 

1.50 

1.25 

1.45 

1.10 

1.35 

1.10 

1.40 

1.00 

1.25 

1.06 

1.30 

1.00 

1.16 

1.06 

1.26 

1.00 

1.25 

1.20 

1.30 

.90 

1.10 

1.10 

1.16 

.85 

1.10 

1.00 

1.05 

.80 

1.00 

1.00 

1.05 

1.16 

.86 

1.10 

6.50 

6.76 

.96 

.82%  1.00 

1.16 

1.16 

5.00 

6.25 

6.00 

5.26 

.90 

.82%  1.00 

.90 

1.00 

4.00 

4.76 

4.76 

5.00 

.72% 

.76 

.90 

.90 

.95 

4.00 

4.76 

4.26 

4.50 

1.35 

1.60 

1.40 

1.60 

1.20 

1.60 

1.30 

1.45 

1.00 

1.30 

1.20 

1.30 

1.06 

1.26 

1.26 

1.30 

1.20 

1.00 

1.25 

1.20 

1.30 

.95 

1.05 

1.10 

1.20 

4.75 

5.50 

.85 

.90 

.95 

1.10 

.90 

1.00 

1.06 

.75 

.75 

.90 

.90 

1.00 

4.00 

4.00 

4.50 

4.50 

4.75 

.70 

.70 

.75 

.80 

.85 

.90 

3.76 

3.65 

4.00 

4.25 

4.50 

.67% 

.75 

.77% 

.80 

.90 

4.00 

4.60 

.67% 

.70 

.90 

.96 

.41 

.60 

.55 

.60 

.67% 

.60 

2.15 

2.75 

3.60 

.67% 

.70 

_ 

_ _ 

2.70 

3.50 

.60 

.70 

.60 

.70 

.76 

.70 

.76 

.76 

.85 

2T0 

2T0 

2126 

Jio 

.67% 

.77% 

.65 

.72% 

.80 

.80 

.96 

.80 

.80 

.96 

2!65 

3.00 

2.65 

2.86 

306 

.66 

.72% 

.66 

.70 

.86 

1.071 

.86 

.95 

.85 

.90 

.95 

1.30 

2.90 

3.25 

2.76 

3.00 

3.26 

4.25 

.80 

1.06 

- - 

..MM. 

•MMM 

•  ••MM 
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Eastern  Central  West  Coast 


Low  High 

Low  High 

Low  High 

SWEET  POTATOES 

Std.,  No.  2  Dry  Pack . 

..  .70 

.70 

No.  2%  . 

..  .80 

.87% 

No.  3  . . . 

_ _ 

_ 

"Mn  10  . 

..  2.70 

3.00 

std..  No.  2,  Syrup  Pack . 

.76 

1.20 

1.20 

No.  2%  _ _ 

..  .97% 

1.00 

1.60 

1.60 

No.  8  _ _ 

. . 

_ 

T„,„. 

— 1 _ 

No.  10  . 

..  3.26 

8.60 

a...... 

TOMATOES 

Solid  Pack 

Fancy,  No.  2 . . 

1.00 

1.06 

.96 

1.02% 

No.  2%  . 

. 

1.26 

1.36 

1.32% 

1.37% 

No.  8  . . 

Mn  i  0  . 

4.16 

4.26 

F.t  RM.,  Mn  1  . 

Na  2' . 

.67% 

.76 

.70 

.80 

No.  2%  . . . 

.96  ■ 

1.25 

.90 

1.10 

KJrt  a  . 

No.  10  . 

...  3.15 

3.60 

3.25 

3.50 

2.76 

2.85 

With  puree 

Std.,  No.  1 . 

.40 

.60 

.46 

.60 

.60 

.62% 

No.  2  . 

.60 

.70 

.62% 

.66 

.70 

.72% 

No.  2%  . 

...  .92% 

1.00 

.86 

.90 

.80 

.87% 

No.  3  . 

...  1.10 

1.15 

No.  10  . 

...  3.10 

3.25 

2.90 

3.25 

2.76 

2.86 

TOMATO  PUREE 

Std.,  No.  1,  Who.  St.  1.04 . 

...  .42% 

.40 

No.  10  . 

...  3.26 

2.26 

3.60 

3.26 

3.40 

No.  1,  Trim  1.086 . 

.40 

Ni.  10  ..' . 

...  3.05 

3.25 

2.00 

2.50 

2.75 

2.85 

TOMATO  JUICE 

No.  1  . 

.40 

.46 

.46 

.60 

.65 

.67% 

No.  2  . 

...  .66 

.70 

.70 

.76 

.72% 

.76 

No.  10  . . . 

...  2.60 

3.00 

3.00 

3.26 

2.76 

8.00 

TURNIP  GREENS 

No.  2  . 

...  .76 

.66 

.67% 

No.  2%  . 

...  1.05 

.85 

.90 

No.  10  . 

...  3.60 

2.90 

3.00 

Canned  Fruits 


APPLES 
No.  10,  water. 


No.  io,  etandard  heavy  pack.... 
No.  10,  fancy  heavy  pack . 

APPLE  SAUCE 

No.  2  Fancy . 

No.  10  . . 

2.60  2.90 

2.76  8.16 

.66  .70 

2.90  3.26 

.62%  . 

2.76  _ 

No.  2  Std . 

No.  10  . 

APRICOTS 

No.  2%,  Fancy . 

No]  2%,  Std . 

GRAPEFRUIT 

Florida 

Texas 

.47% 

No.  2  . 

.96  1.00 

No.  B  .  2.85  3.00 


GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 


8  oz . 

.44 

.45 

.37 

.44% 

No.  1  . 

. 

. . 

.64 

.66 

.48 

.60 

No.  300  . 

.60 

.66 

.65 

.60 

No.  2  . 

.62% 

.70 

.60 

.65 

No.  6  . 

. 

. 

2.00 

1.90 

2.12% 

PEARS 

Keifer,  Std.,  No.  ZVt .  1.3B  1.36 

No.  10  . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 


Bartlett,  Fancy,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

.,  1.86  1.90  . 

..  1.70  .  . 

No.  io.  Syrup . . — 

No.  10  Pie,  S.  P . 

..  6.26  .  . 

PEACHES 

Fey.,  Y.  C.,  No.  2% . . 

Choice,  No.  2^ . 

Std.,  No.  2% . . 

Ex.  Std.,  Slic.  Yel.,  No.  1  Tails 

Seconds,  Yel.,  No.  2V& . 

No.  10,  Fancy . . . 

Peel^,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack.... 

PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian,  Slic.,  Fhncy,  No.  2.. 

No.  2%  . 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  10 . 

Shr^ded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Ex.  Std.,  No.  10 . 

PINEAPPLE  JUICE 

Buffet  . 

No.  211  . . 

No.  2  . . 

No.  2%  . 

46  oz . 

No.  10  . . . . 


8.00  3.60 


1.70  1.86 
1.40  1.65 
1.20  1.45 

California 


1.00  1.06 
2.75  3.10 


.62%  .65 

.75  .80 

2.12%  2.32% 


1.80 

1.90 

1.60 

1.75 

1.60 

1.65 

3.86 

4.00 

6.76 

6.00 

3.15 

3.35 

1.70 

1.80 

1.45 

1.65 

1.35 

1.02% 

1.20 

1.35 

6.80 

6.25 

1.70 

2.00 

1.46 

1.60 

1.85 

6.86 

.60 

.82% 

1.20 

1.66 

2.75 

6.60 


CANNED  FRUITH— Continaed 


Eastern  Central  West  Coast 

Low  High  Low  High  Low  High 


FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 


Fey.,  No.  2% .  .  2.26  2.36 

No.  10  .  .  8.00  8.40 

BLACKBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . . .  .  .  .  .......  1.20  1.60 

No.  3  . . .  . 

No.  10,  water .  .  4.76  6.76 

No.  2,  Preserved . .  .  . .  ......  ....... 

No.  2,  Syrup .  . . .  . . . 

BLUEBERRIES 

No.  2  .  1.66  1.86  . .  . .  ....... 

No.  10  .  6.26  7.00  . .  . 


CHERRIES 

Std.,  Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Std.,  White,  Syrup,  No.  2... 
Ex.  Std.,  Preserved,  No.  2. 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  2 . 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  10 

R.  A.  Fey.,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

GOOSEBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

RASPBERRIES 

Black,  Water,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 


1.16  1.35  1.16 

6.50  6.60 


1.46 

7.26 

7.60 

6.00 

7.26 

7.60i 

6.60 

1.76 

1.60 

1.20 

1.36 

1.36 

6.00 

6.00 

2.90 

2.90 

2.60 

2.76 

2.36 

2.35 

.  1.66 

1.70 

.  7.26 

8.00 

1.60 

.  7.60 

_  2.10 

1.60 

.  2.66 

.  2.66 

STRAWBERRIES 

Ex.  Pres.,  No.  1 .  . 

No.  2 . 

Pres.,  No.  1 .  .  . 

No.  2  .  .  . 

Std.,  Water,  No.  10 .  .  .  9.00 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE 


10  oz . 70 

No.  2,  19  oz .  1.25 

No.  2,  17  oz . 


LOBSTER 

Flats,  1  lb . 

%  lb . 

%  lb . 

.  1.96 

OYSTERS 

Std.,  4  oz . . 

. 95 

.  1.00 

.  1.90 

10  oz . 

.  2.00 

Selects,  6  oz. 


SALMON 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1. 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  1 . 

No.  %  . 

Pink.  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 . 

No.  %  . 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . 

SHRIMP 


No.  1,  Small . 

No.  1,  Medium... . 

No.  1,  Large . 

SARDINES  (Domestic)  Per  Case 


%  Oil,  Key .  3.35 

>4  Oil,  Keyless .  2.80 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . 

%  Oil,  Carton .  3.60 

%  Mustard,  Keyless .  2.70 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  24’s . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  48’s . 


6.60 

3.26 

3.00  . 

1.96 

Southern 

Northwest  Selects 

1.05 

.96  . 

1.10 

1.00  . 

1.16  1.26 

2.10 

1.90  . 

1.60  1.76 

2.20 

2.00  . . 

2.50 

2.60 

1.66 

1.70 

2.20 

1.06 

1.10 

.86 

3.60 

2.26 

.96 

1.00 

1.80 

2.20 

Southern 

.  1.30  1.36 

. 

.  1.35  1.40 

.  1.60  1.60 

2.80  . 

3.70  . 

.  1.66 

1.70 

.  3.26 

3.40 

TUNA  FISH,  Per  Case 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  24’8 . 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  48’8 . 

%s  . 

V4S  . 

Light  Meat,  Is . 

%8  . 

%8  . 


.  6,70 

10.60  11.46 
6.76  6.80 

3.90  4.16 

9.60  10.66 
6.26  6.76 

8.66  8.96 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

- the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 


ADHESIVES. 

Commercial  Paste  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

ADJUSTERS  lor  Detachable  Chains. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

AGITATORS 

Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

APRONS,  BOOTS.  GLOVES  (Rubber) 

M.  L.  Snyder  &  Son,  Philadelphia. 

BASKETS,  Picking. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Riverside  Manufacturing  Co.,  Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 
Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See 
Cannery  Supplies. 

BEAN  SNIPPER,  Green  String. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber.  Wire.  Etc, 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BELT  LACING 

Flexible  Steel  Lacing  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formuia,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 

BOOTS.  GLOVES,  APRONS  (Rubber) 

M.  L.  Snyder  &  Son,  Philadelphia. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOXES,  Lug,  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Wks.,  Westminster,  Md. 
BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

BURNERS,  Oil,  Gas.  Gasoline,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  S  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAN  MAKERS'  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CANNED  FOODS. 

Phillips  Packing  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CANS,  Tin,  AU  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 
Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

CAN  TESTING  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Mtimore,  Md. 


Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 
CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Spiral. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niag[ara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 
see  Pulp  Mchy. 

CHAIN  ADJUSTERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruits. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Wm.  F.  Christel,  Valders,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  ^rp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

CONVEYOR  BELT  FASTENERS 
Flexible  Steel  Lacing  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niag[ara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

CORN  COOKER-FHLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COHN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SHKERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niag[ara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CORN  TRIMMERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Mach.  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Sinclair  Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 
Berlin-Chapm2ui  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarbtirg,  Wis 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chimman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CUTTERS,  Vegetable,  Mincemeat,  Etc. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Caps,  Etc.). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

National  Can  Co.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

DUSTS  &  SPRAYS  ansect  control). 

Agicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Hammond  Paint  &  Chemical  Co.,  Beacon,  N.  Y. 
Rohm  &  Haase  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAHS,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

ENSHAGE  DISTRIBUTORS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Til 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermetically 
sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

FHLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FINISHING  MACHINES,  Cataup,  Etc. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FORMULAS 

Griffith  Laboratories,  Chicago,  III. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mirs. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GLASS  LINED  TANKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporatton,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GLOVES  (Rubber) 

M.  L.  Snyder  &  Son,  Philadelphia. 

HYDRAULIC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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nfSEcncioEs. 

Agicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Hammond  Paint  &  Chemical  Co.,  Beacon,  N.  Y. 


INSURANCE,  Canner*. 

Canners'  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 


JACKETED  PANS.  Steam. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  laeketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 
Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  HamUton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Kettles,  Cameled.  See  Glass-Lined  Tanks. 


KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


KNIVES,  MisceUaneous. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  HooMSton,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


KRAUT  MACHINERY.  „ 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


LABELING  MACHINES.  ^ 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago.,  Ill. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABORATORIES,  ior  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 
Griffith  Laboratories,  Chicago,  Ill. 

National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


LACING,  BELT 

Flexible  Steel  Lacing  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CJUINING  MCHY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
MIXERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

OYSTER  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 
BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PASTE,  CANNERS'. 

Commer^al  Paste  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PAILS,  Rubber. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Ferry-Morse  Seed  Co.,  Detroit — San  Francisco 
Gallatin  V2illey  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Lan^eth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Robson  Seed  Farms,  Hall,  N.  Y. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill, 

Washburn  Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

PEA  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Wm.  F.  Christel,  Valders,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Huntley  Manufacturing  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEA  VINER  FEEDERS 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaimee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Contlnaous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  C^rp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PRESERVERS'  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

Hansen  Caiming  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  C^rp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

RUBBER  GLOVES,  APRONS,  BOOTS,  ETC. 

M.  L.  Snyder  &  Son,  Philadelphia. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
SEASONINGS 

Griffith  Laboratories,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SEEDS,  Canners',  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Ferry-Morse  Seed  Co.,  Detroit — San  Francisco 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Robson  Seed  Farms,  Hall,  N.  Y. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Washburn  Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

SEED  TREATMENT. 

Hammond  Paint  &  Chemical  Co.,  Beacon,  N.  Y. 

SEWAGE  DISPOSAL. 

Berlin  Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm  Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Mach.  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

SILKING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


BTiHBBHS  FOB  KETTLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Ha^toh  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio, 
r.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y 
Food  Marfiinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  IlL 
Ha^n  Canning  Mac^ery  Corp.,  Ce^burg,  Wis. 

«■  S'  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K,  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TANKS,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

^isholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 
Haiwen  Caimiiig  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis 
«•  S'  yngsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  SteeL 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Fo<^  Machine^  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 
t.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Harisen  Cannlrrg  Mattery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis 
V  S'  ^ngsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Haruen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  nnCE  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Harisen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md, 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Ferry-Morse  Seed  Co.,  Detroit — San  Francisco 
Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Robson  Seed  Farms,  Hall,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VACUUM  PANS 

Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (lor  Machines. 
Belt  Drives,  Etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SPRAYS  &  DUSTS  (Insect  control). 

Agicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Hammond  Paint  &  Chemical  Co.,  Beacon,  N.  Y. 
STENCILS,  Marking  Pols  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  FmiL  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Scott-Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 
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AVARS  TOMATO  JUICE  FILLER 


Used  by  leadins  Manu¬ 
facturers  for  filling 
Tomato  Juice/  also 

For  fillins  Tomato  Pulp  and  Puree, 
Clear  Soups  etc. 

For  Syruping  Fruits,  String  Beans, 
Beets,  etc. 

Has  no  air  vent  stems  to  damage 
fruit. 

Designed  for  high  speed. 

Belt  drive  or  direct  connected. 

Fills  absolutely  accurate. 

No  Can  No  Fill. 

Rapid  Valve 

Built  in  three  sizes.  Eight  Valve, 
Twelve  Valve  and  Sixteen  Valve. 

Prices  on  request. 


AVARS  MACHINE  CO.,  Salem/  New  Jersey 


PLANTS 

OF  THE 

PHELPS  CAN  CO 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY  600  MILLION  CAMS  PER  YEAR 


MAIN  OFFICE 

S^BALTIMOR^  MD 
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NATIONAL  CAN  CORPORATION 


SUBSIDIARY  OF  McKCCSPORT  TIN  PLATE  CORPORATION 

SXECUTIVC  OFFICES  •  110  EAST  42nd  STREET  •  NEW  YORK  CITY 
S«1m  OIbcM  m4  PloBli  •  NEW  TORK  CITY  •  BALTIMORE  •  MASPETH,  N.  Y  •  CHICAGO  •  BOSTON  •  DETROIT  •  HAMILTON.  OHIO 


